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SIR SALAR JUNG AND HIS CLAIMS. 


Ix his Historical Sket:h of the Native 
States of India, Colonel Malleson informs 
us that Hyderabad, or the dominion of 
the Nizam, covers an area of 95,337 
square miles ; that the population ex- 
ceeds ten and a half millions; and 
that the year’s revenue amounts to 
about two millions sterling. The pre- 
sent Nizam, the ruler of the country, 
who succeeded to the throne six years 
ago, is still a mere lad. To govern the 
country during his minority two regents 
were appointed; and of these regents 
one is Sir Salar Jung, now on a visit to 
England. During the tour of the Prince 
of Wales in India, Sir Salar Jung came 
to Bombay to greet his Royal Highness 
on his arrival in the East. He did so 
in his twofold character, as representa- 
tive of the Nizam and as Prime Minister 
of the Nizam’s dominions. The lad 
himself was too delicate to undertake 
so long a land journey, and therefore 
Sir Salar was sent. Neither time nor 
the route laid down for the Prince’s 
journey throughout India permitted of 
his Royal Highness visiting Hyderabad. 

But the Duke of Sutherland, as the 
’ nobleman of highest rank with the 
Prince, went as representative of the 
latter, and met with a magnificent 
reception. Sir Salar Jung was then 
invited to return the visit and come to 
England. He has done so, but has not 
come on a mere pleasure trip. The 
government he represents has certain 
claims on England, and these, of which 
more presently, he wishes to see settled 
before he goes back to India. Whether 
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his desire will be pressed, or if pressed 
will be realised, is another question. 
In the meantime, as a good deal of 
misrepresentation has been circulated 
regarding these claims, it can hardly 
be unprofitable to inquire what they 
are, and whether they ought to be 
conceded. In a question of this kind 
there can only be a right and a wrong 
side. A demand such as Sir Salar Jung 
has come all the way from India to 
prefer before the British Government 
and people must either be just or unjust. 
Of its importance there can be but one 
opinion. Hyderabad is the largest and 
most populous of all the semi-independ- 
ent kingdoms in India. Its ruler now 
asks for the restitution of a province 
called the Berars, yielding a revenue of ~ 
half a million per annum, and of which 
the agricultural wealth and the mineral 
resources are believed capable of de- 
velopment to an extraordinary degree. 
This province, so the Hyderabad govern- 
ment declares, was assigned over to the 
English as a temporary measure, and 
not with the consent of the Nizam or 
his ministers, who were forced by 
threats, and almost at the point of the 
bayonet, to concede what was demanded 
of them. During a late tour in India, 
the present writer heard these claims 
discussed on all sides. Since coming 
home the question has been renewed in 
England by the advent of Sir Salar 
Jung. From sources that are unim- 
peachable as to their authority, the 
following brief history of the whole 
affair has been taken. And when we 
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reflect how much the welfare of our 
great Eastern Empire depends upon 
whether or not we keep faith with the 
natives of that country; when we 
remember how much it has cost us in 
bloodshed and in treasure whenever we 
have failed to do so, a brief exposé of 
what may be with truth called the burn- 
ing question of the present day in India 
will probably not prove uninteresting. 
Nearly a century ago, when an alli- 
ance was first commenced between the 
British Government and the Nizam, the 
latter was certainly the greater power 
of the two. In the course of time their 
respective positions were reversed. In 
less than twenty years the superiority 
of the English troops over the different 
native armies obliged the Nizam to lean 
upon the East India Company for 
assistance. In 1800 an important treaty 
was made between the two govern- 
ments. By that treaty the Nizam ceded 
to the English, in perpetuity, and in 
addition to any territory previously 
granted, the districts of Cuddapah and 
Bellary, on condition that an army for 
the defence of the Nizam’s dominions 
should be kept up continually at a 
certain strength, should consist of 
artillery, cavalry, and infantry, and be 
officered by Englishmen. This was 
called the Subsidiary Force, and it has 
been maintained out of the revenues 
derived from the above-named provinces 
for the last seventy-five years. To this 
treaty, which has been termed by a 
writer well acquainted with India “a 
careful bargain on both sides,’ the 
Nizam never has objected, nor ever 
sought to evade it. But in 1816 Mr. 
Russell, then the British Resident at 


Hyderabad, at the express desire of | 


Lord Hastings, the Governor-General, 
insisted on a second force of 6,000 men 
being formed—which was in point of 
fact nothing more than a second sub- 
sidiary force, although at a later date 
it came to be known by the name of 
the Contingent. 

With the formation and maintenance 
of this new force called the Contingent, 
commenced not only the financial diffi- 
culties of the Nizam but also his disputes 


with the rulers of British India. From 
1817 to 1853 the Hyderabad government 
was at peace with the whole world, but 
the Contingent, which had been raised 
for temporary service in time of war, 
was kept up during all those thirty-six 
years solely at the Nizam’s expense, 
The cost of the force was immense, 
more particularly when the amount of 
the Hyderabad revenue was taken into 
calculation. The latter did not exceed 
1,000,0007. per annum, and the Con- 
tingent absorbed 420,000/., or nearly 
half that sum, every year. In war, as 
a temporary measure, such an expendi- 
ture could be understood ; but in time 
of peace it was simply absurd. As a 
matter of course the payments of the 
force, which had to be made ever 
month to the tune of 35,000/., fell in 
arrear, and had to be made good by 
loans at the minimum interest charged 
in India, viz. 9, 12, and even as 
high as 15 per cent. Again and again 
did the Nizam remonstrate, but the 
British Government—in those days the 
East India Company—turned a deaf 
ear to his complaints. So long ago 
as 1819, Mr. Russell, then British 
Resident at Hyderabad, pointed out that 
to persevere in forcing the Nizam to 
keep up this force must end in his State 
becoming bankrupt. In an official letter 
from him to the Supreme Government 
at Calcutta, we find him saying that 
“this ”—that is, the Contingent and the 
expenses the Hyderabad government 
was put to in order to keep it up—is 
the sole and entire cause of the diffi- 
culties of the Nizam’s government, and 
the source of every oppression that is 
suffered by its subjects.” The only 
individual that upheld the Contingent 
was a certain Chundoo Loll, who in 
those days was Prime Minister of the 
Nizam, who was—because he  sup- 
ported it for thirty years—an immense 
favourite of the British Government, 
and kept in office against the ex- 
press desire of two successive Nizams. 
Strange to say, the British Residents 
at the court of Hyderabad appear to 
have always had very clear and honest 
views respecting the policy of what may 
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be termed reducing the sovereign of an 
independent state to the level of a mere 
vassal. And stranger still, although 
these officials were almost invariably 
supported by the Court of Directors, 
which in those days ruled India from 
Leadenhall Street, they were always 
snubbed and thwarted by the Supreme 
Government, which seems to have acted 
in all that concerns Hyderabad, from first 
to last, in defiance of both the higher 
authority and of those who certainly 
ought to have known what was the true 
and just line of conduct to take. Thus 
in 1823, when Chundoo Loll had been 
in office ten years, Lord Metcalfe, then 
Resident at Hyderabad, wrote of him as 
follows :—“ The merits of Chundoo Loll 
consist in his ready attention to the 
wishes of the British Government. His 
demerits, in the gross abuse of the un- 
limited and irresistible power obtained 
by our support, in the most vicious 
mal-administration, in a system of ex- 
tortion which has ruined the country 
and destroyed all confidence in the 
possession of property of any kind.” 
But notwithstanding such an opinion 
of him, and in defiance of the openly 
expressed wish, as we said before, of 
two successive Nizams, this man, by the 
influence of the British Government, 
continued in office for more than twenty- 
four years. In another despatch, written 
in 1832, Lord Metcalfe called the Con- 
tingent “in reality a joint concern 
between Chundoo Loll and us” (the 
Government of India). In 1848 General 
Sir John Lowe, who had then succeeded 
to the appointment previously held by 
Lord Metcalfe, said that “if the Con- 
tingent were kept up for three years 
longer the whole administration would 
be brought to a standstill. It is still 
more grievous,” he continues, “ to reflect 
that a considerable portion of these 
pressing pecuniary difficulties of the 
Nizam’s government has been ine 
directly brought upon it by our own 
annual demand upon its revenue for 
the pay of the Contingent.” As regards 
the Contingent itself, Lord Metcalfe at 
another period wrote: “It must have 
been quite revolting to the feelings of 
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the court and of the chiefs of the nationa 
army ; it is, in fact, a sort of plaything 
for the Resident, and an extensive source 
of patronage at the Nizam’s expense.” 
And a very costly plaything it proved 
to be, for the gross expenditure on the 
Contingent for the first thirty years of 
its existence amounted to no less a sum 
than fourteen millions sterling. Of the 
overcharges connected with this force 
we may form an idea from the mere 
fact that since 1853—that is to say, 
since our line of conduct towards the 
Nizam has for very shame sake been 
more honest than before—the annual 
cost of the Contingent has been reduced 
by the not very small sum of 120,000/. 
Previous to 1853 we forced the Nizam 
to pay 420,000/. a year, but since the 
latter year the Berars were almost taken 
by force from the Nizam, and the British 
Government having, as a matter of 
course, for its own sake endeavoured to 
economise as much as possible in the 
payments made, this enormous reduc- 
tion has been the result. This part of 
the affair reminds us forcibly of the 
rascality of an Italian servant, as told 
in an old comedy in that language. So 
long as the man provided for the house- 
hold out of his master’s pocket the 
expenses amounted to a scudo a day. 
But when his master made a contract _ 
with him, and it was an object for him 
to save as much as he could, the outlay 
—for exactly the same number of per- 
sons and for the same quality as well as 
quantity of food—was reduced by nearly 
one-half. 

The never-ending drain of money 
for the Contingent at last produced its 
natural effect. We have seen that this 
force was instituted solely at the wish of 
the British Government in India ; that 
its maintenance produced all the finan- 
cial difficulties of Hyderabad ; that the 
Nizam had already what was called the 
subsidiary force, which was paid to per- 
form the same service as the Contingent 
in time of peace and war. As a matter 
of course, the arrears of the Contingent 
got larger and larger, and the money 
had to be borrowed from the Indian 
Government. In 1849 Lord Dalhousie 
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called upon the Nizam to settle these 
arrears and to make a definite arrauge- 
ment for the future pay of the Contingent 
-within a fixed time. The reply from 
the unfortunate Nizam was always the 
same. He did not want and did not 
require the Contingent ; the subsidiary 
force was enough for him, and for the 
defence of his kingdom ; the expenses 
of the Contingent were ruining him ; 
let the force be disbanded, and he would 
give security to pay up what was already 
due ; but don’t let his debt be increased. 
To all these remonstrances Lord Dal- 
housie not only turned a deaf ear, but 
on the first January, 1857, he addressed 
a letter to Colonel Fraser, then Resident 
at Hyderabad, in which he desires that 
officer to make a careful selection of a 
portion of the Nizam’s territory, and to 
inform the Supreme Government which 
part of those dominions it would be most 
convenient to take, in order to provide for 
the Contingent—regard being specially 
paid to the fact that the province would 
probably be held permanently. Colonel 
Fraser’s reply was exceedingly plain, 
business-like, outspoken, and in every 
way very much to the purpose. He in- 
formed the Governor-General that the 
Berars were without any exception the 
richest and most fertile part of the Ni- 
zam’s dominions ; and Raichore was next 
in value toit. He further suggested that 
not merely these provinces, but the whole 
of the Nizam’s dominions should be 
taken over by us at once, a certain por- 
tion of its revenues being allotted for 
the honourable support of the Nizam 
and his family. Even Lord Dalhousie, 
in spite of his doctrine and practice 
regarding annexation, deemed this pro- 
posed measure a little too strong, and 
would not agree with the Resident. 
But the province of the Berars and of the 
Raichore Doab, he determined to secure 
in some way or other. The claims of 
the British Government were again and 
again urged upon the Nizam. The 
latter was told by no less a person than 
the Governor-General himself that he 
was bound by treaty to maintain the 
Contingent. This the Hyderabad govern- 
ment altogether denied, and in point of 
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fact there exists no such stipulation in 
any treaty between the British Govern- 
ment and that of Hyderabad. In the 
words of an able pamphlet published 
on this subject:—“ The situation be- 
came perpetually more embarrassing to 
the Nizam, who felt that he was most 
unfairly treated, and who was firmly 
resolved that nothing short of positive 
force should induce him to dismember 
his country for the support of an army 
which he had never sanctioned, and the 
maintenance of which by the British 
Government had brought about his 
ruin.”’? 

Two years passed away, and matters 
came to a crisis, In 1853, Lord Dal- 
housie sent Colonel Low as Resident 
to Hyderabad for the express purpose of 
negotiating the cession of these provinces. 
But the Nizam was determined not to 
give way, and Colonel Low was placed 
in a very difficult position. From the 
very clever pamphlet mentioned above, 
we copy the following account of what 
was passing about this time at Hydera- 
bad :—“ Several direct conversations ” 
(between the Resident and the Nizam) 
“took place, of which Colonel Low 
kept records, and some of which Sir 
Salar Jung himself heard. On one 
occasion the Nizam asked the following 
question: ‘In the time of my father, 
the Peishwah of Poona became hostile 
both to the Company’s Government and 
to my father’s government. Sir Henry 
Russell organised this Contingent and 
sent it in different directions, along with 
the Company’s troops, to fight the 
Mahratta people. - This was all very 
proper and according to the treaty, for 
those Mahrattas were enemies of both 
States; my father’s army conquered 
the ruler of Poona, you sent him off 
a prisoner to Hindostan, and took the 
country of Poona. After that there 
was no longer any war ; so why was the 
Contingent kept up any longer?’ To 
this Colonel Low answered that the 
Nizam’s father had agreed to it. The 
Nizam answered, ‘ Not my father, but 
Chundoo Loll.’ To this Colonel Low 
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admits he could give no direct reply, 
which shows the facts were very clearly 
understood on both sides,”? 

Nay, even Lord Dalhousie himself, in 
his published Minute of March 30, 
1853, speaks in the following language : 
“The Government of India has no 
right whatever, either by the spirit or 
the letter of the treaty of 1800 (the 
only treaty then in force) to require 
the Nizam to maintain the Contingent 
in its present form.” And yet this 
same Lord Dalhousie instructed Colonel 
Low most particularly to ‘contend to 
the uttermost for the cession” of the 
Berars, to provide for this very same 
Contingent which he admitted to be 
sanctioned by no treaty. 

Colonel Low certainly did follow his 
instructions to the uttermost. To a 
definite cession of any kind, even re- 
taining a nominal sovereignty over the 
ceded province, the Nizam would not in 
any way agree. Colonel Low, therefore, 
as he himself wrote to the Government, 
“finding that the Nizam’s dislike to the 
words in perpetuity was extreme, and 
fearing that the whole negotiation might 
fail if I insisted on that word, I an- 
nounced that it was a part of the scheme 
which my Government had allowed me 
the liberty to alter, if necessary, and I 
announced formally that, if His High- 
ness wished it, the district might be 
ceded over merely for a time, to main- 
tain the Contingent so long as he might 
require it.” But even to such a greatly 
modified wording of the treaty the 
Nizam personally was resolutely opposed, 
and at last yielded to what Colonel 
Davidson, the Assistant-Resident, called 
a series of “threats and objurations.” 
He was told, without any mincing of 
words or beatings about the bush, that 
if he did not give way the British 
regiments then under orders at Poona 
would immediately march upon and oc- 
cupy Hyderabad. And as Lord Dalhousie 
had previously informed the Nizam in 
a direct communication, that the British 
Power “could crush him under its foot 
and leave no trace of him,” His High- 
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ness was not unnaturally afraid that 
this process might commence at once. 

Never perhaps in history was any 
document recorded as being signed 
under more direct compulsion. By 
this treaty of 1853, the most fertile 
provinces of the State of Hydera- 
bad were assigned to the British 
Government for the support of the 
Contingent, aslong as the Nizam might 
require it, as well as to secure the 
arrears due to the Government, amount- 
ing to 500,000/., which were said to 
exist, but which were in reality covered 
by a much larger counter claim of the 
Nizam’s government against that of 
British India. 

Certain clauses in the treaty stipu- 
lated that accounts were to be rendered 
to the. Nizam’s government of all 
receipts and all expenditure of the 
revenues of these districts which had 
been thus temporarily ceded to the 
British Government. But this appears 
to have been regarded as a dead letter 
from the first. For twenty-two years 
have these districts been under British 
rule, The expenses of the Contingent 
have been reduced from 420,000/. to 
300,0002. per annum, but the 120,000/. 
a year for twenty-two years have as yet 
never been accounted for. Nor is this all. 
Owing to several reasons, but chiefly to 
the great increase of cotton cultivation in ~ 
Western and Central India, to the com- 
pletion of the different lines of railway, 
and to the increased facilities of taking 
produce to the coast, the revenue of these 
provinces has increased from a little 
more than 500,000/. to upwards of 
1,000,000/. But of this the Nizam has 
never reaped the benefit. It is true 
that in 1860, after these provinces had 
been held in hand for more than seven 
years, and after the Nizam had done 
us such excellent service during the 
mutiny,a supplemental treaty was made, ™ 
and was indeed forced upon the Nizam,’ 
by which the Raichore Doab province 
was restored to him. But of the Berars 
a firmer hold than ever was taken. 
Then, as now, the Nizam asked for the 
disbandment of the Contingent, but 
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to this the British authorities would 
not listen for one moment. Of the 
past seven years, from 1853 to 1860, 
no accounts whatever were rendered to 
the Hyderabad government ; nor from 
1860 to 1876 have any accounts been 
given of the revenue of the Berars, as a 
province that is ever increasing in 
value. Of this supplemental treaty of 
1860, Colonel Davidson, the very officer 
who negotiated it, denounced the docu- 
ment in his Administration Report of 
1862 as most unjust. Others who 
have read it declare that it reminds 
them of a man who, owing another a 
hundred pounds, pays him back five and 
takes great credit to himself for having 
acted so honestly and justly. To make 
the case complete in the annals of in- 
justice, since 1860 a commission of 
British officers assembled by order of 
the Supreme Government to inquire 
into the military requirements of the 
Hyderabad territories, have distinctly 
reported that the contingent force and 
the existing subsidiary force, are un- 
necessary and objectionable, as “caus- 
ing an undue accumulation of native 
troops in the same country,” thus 
affirming what successive Nizams had 
advanced for the best part of half a 
century. And yet the Government of 
India insists upon the Contingent being 
kept up, and upon retaining one of the 
finest districts in the world for pay- 
ment of that force. Well may the 
natives of India remark, as a Moslem 
gentleman at Agra did a few months 
ago to the present writer, “ the English 
nation appears to have abandoned 
honour, good faith, and justice as ex- 
pensive and useless helps to govern- 
ment.” 

So much then for the manner in 
which we behaved to the Nizam’s 
government ; let us see how that govern- 
ment retaliated on us in our sorest hour 
of need, and when with rare exceptions, 
every native state in India had turned 
against us. 

In the very darkest hour of that fear- 
ful time, when the whole of the Bengal 
army was in arms against a compara- 
tively mere handful of Englishmen, and 
the few Punjabees and others who had 
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remained faithful to us during the 
mutiny, the late Lord Elphinstone, then 
Governor of Bombay, telegraphed to the 
Resident at Hyderabad, “If the Nizam 
turn against us, all is lost.” Never 
were truer words flashed over the wires. 
If the Nizam had turned against us, if 
he—or rather Sir Salar Jung, who was 
the moving spirit of the Hyderabad 
dominion—had allowed the fanatical 
Moslems who were eager to attack 
us to have their own way, nothing 
could have saved the whole of Central 
and Southern India. ‘ Hyderabad was 
crowded with armed men, who longed 
only for war,” says the pamphlet from 
which we have more than once quoted. 
Day after day brought news of fresh 
disasters to the British forces in almost 
every direction ; and the rumours of the 
native bazaars increased tenfold the 
amount of cur losses. There was a 
season, and not a short one either, when 
nearly every Englishman in India, and 
almost as many at home, thought that 
the whole country would have to be re- 
conquered, and ‘that a struggle of 
twenty years would barely suffice 
thoroughly to reassert our supremacy.”! 
But through the whole of that fearful 
time Sir Salar Jung never faltered for 
one moment. In a letter to the Su- 
preme Government of India, dated 29th 
March, 1858, Colonel Davidson, who 
had succeeded Colonel Low as Resident, 
writes that “the unhesitating energy 
and promptitude with which the Nizam’s 
minister (Sir Salar Jung) assisted the 
English Government was beyond all 
praise.” And further on in the same 
despatch he says, “ From his (Sir Salar 
Jung’s) open and avowed determination 
to assist us at all hazards, he became 
most unpopular and almost out-lawed 
by the Mohammedan population, but no 
invectives, threats, or entreaties ever 
made him swerve from the truly faith- 
ful line of conduct he from the first 
adopted. His assassination was planned 
a dozen times, and I believe he was 
fully aware of this; but neither dread 
on that account, nor, for a time the con- 
tinued intelligence of repeated reverses 
to our cause in the North-west, shook 

1 Indian Policy and English Justice, p. 26. 
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him fora moment. Every contingency 
and every requisition made to him by 
me was met with the same firmness and 
consistency ; and the resources of the 
Nizam’s government were, as far as lay 
in his power, placed unhesitatingly at 
my disposal.” Surely a letter like this 
written by a high British official to his 
superiors, and written when the Sepoy 
mutiny had barely come to an end, 
ought to serve as evidence that the 
obligations of the Indian Government 
to Sir Salar Jung are not trifling? To 
him, if to anyone in the world, is it due 
that a fair hearing and a careful con- 
sideration of the claims he has come to 
prefer before the English people and 
the English Parliament, should be 
granted. Instead of this, the late 
Viceroy of India refused officially to 
discuss the question at all ; and if there 
is any truth in what many people in 
London say, Sir Salar Jung has, since 
his arrival in this country, received an 
unmistakable hint that the sooner he 
returns to India the better, for nothing 
can change the resolution of the Govern- 
ment not to move at all in the matter. 
And yet, both as a nation and as indi- 
viduals, Englishmen pride themselves 
upon the good faith and impartiality 
with which they discuss all questions 
and treat all men with whom they have 
any dealings. To read a case like that 
of the claims which the Nizam’s govern- 
ment has upon our own makes us cease 
to wonder how in process of time the 
great mutiny of 1857 was brought about. 
Injustice so palpable must sooner or 
later be paid for in one way or 
the other. The natives of India have 
as keen a perception of right and 
wrong as any people in the world. 
They are far from being immaculate as 
regards truth and justice, but they have 
a great admiration for it in others. And 
from the manner in which the Govern- 
ment of India is ever holding up to 
them the old adage, that honesty is the 
best policy, they have a right to look to 
us for treatment of a very different 
kind from that which the Nizam has 
received at our hands, When in 1860 
the Queen’s proclamation announcing 
that the Imperial Government assumed 


the sovereignty of British India, and 
that the old East India Company had 
ceased to exist, was published, there 
was a sentence in the document of which 
the natives of India took express note ; 
it was as follows :—“ We shall respect 
the rights, the dignities and honours of 
the native princes as our own. We 
announce that all treaties and engage- 
ments made with native princes are by 
us accepted, and will be scrupulously 
maintained.” How, we may ask, can 
the natives of India reconcile these 
words with our subsequent deeds, if our 
dealings in the Hyderabad case are to 
be regarded as a specimen of the latter? 

“ T would sacrifice,” said the Duke of 
Wellington, when he commanded our 
armies in Hindostan, “every frontier 
in India ten times over to preserve our 
credit for scrupulous good faith. What 
is it that has brought us through so 
many difficulties both in war and peace ? 
The British good faith, and nothing 
else.” 

In the matter of the Berars it cannot 
be urged that the latter is a British pro- 
vince, for in all despatches and reports 
it is still recognised as an integral part 
of the Nizam’s territory. Nor can it be 
argued that the province was either ceded 
or assigned in perpetuity, for no such 
stipulation can be found in any existing 
treaty. Neither can any statement as- 
to the native population not being so 
well treated, nor so equitably governed 
under the Nizam as under the British 
Government, hold good. In 1860 the 
districts of Raichore Doab and 
Dharasco were restored to the state of 
Hyderabad, and it is everywhere ad- 
mitted that they are quite as well 
governed now as when they were under 
the British rule. If the inhabitants of 
the Berars were canvassed man by man, 
ninety per cent of them would elect to 
return to their ancient allegiance under 
the Nizam. For the maintenance of 
the Contingent, as we have seen before, 
there can hardly be any pretext, as a 
Commission of British officers of the 
highest rank has reported that it is not 
required. Nor can it be urged that the 

sritish Government cannot treat with a 
minor like the present Nizam; for not 
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once nor twice, but scores of times in 
India, under exactly similar circum- 
stances, have most onerous obligations 
been imposed upon the state of Hydera- 
bad and other native kingdoms of which 
the ruler was a minor. 

If ever there was a case in which it 
might be assumed as a moral certainty 
that a province would not suffer, but on 
the contrary would probably benefit by 
being transferred to another government, 
it is this of the Bears. Sir Salar Jung, 
when in 1853 he became Prime Minister, 
found the whole State of Hyderabad, 
owing to long years of misrule, in a 
condition little short of anarchy. In the 
capital hordes of armed rovffians did very 
much as they pleased, and in the country 
it was might, not right, that got what it 
claimed. The state of the Nizem’s 
regular army was enough to deter any 
man not gifted with the most wonderiul 
energy fiom attempting any serious 
change. It numbered not less than 
50,000 men, who were, in fact, so many 
armed robbers. In August, 1855, some 
eight hundred of these ruffians attempted 
to urge a claim against the Nizam’s 
government in the city of Hyderabad by 
main force, and it was only by the deter- 
mination of Sir Salar Jung, who had been 
only two years Minister, and was little 
more than twenty-one years of age, that 
the disturbance was put down, peace 
restored, and the ringleaders banished. 
Outbreaks of a similar nature were 
almost of weekly occurrence in those 
days. To disband these men, except 
by a few at a time, was impossible, for 
there was no money in the treasury 
with which to pay them ; and indeed 
could this have been possible, it would 
only have made matters worse, for they 
would at once have joined some of the 
many petty chiefs who had revolted in 
other parts of the country. The finances 
of the country were also in a terrible 
state. To begin with, there was the 
payment of the Contingent to provide 
for, amounting to upwaids of 35,000/. 
amonth. The revenues of the country 
bad for many yeais Leen collected in the 
worst possible manner—the same that 
has Leen the real cause why so many 
Eastern governments have cme to 
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financial grief and final bankruptcy—by 
“farming” them out to the highest 
bidder, who in his turn impcsed very 
much what taxes he liked, end invariably 
ground down the people to the dust. In 
a word, from first to last the whole system 
of government, judicial, financial, and 
administrative, was vicious in the ex- 
treme. And yet to attempt any reform 
too suddenly would have been utter 
madness, and would have probably made 
matters worse than before. 

No one who did not actually see the 
States of Hyderabad in those days can 
have any idea of what they were. In 
Hyderabad_itself no Christian, Hindoo, 
or other, except a Moslem, could walk or 
ride through the streets without being 
liable to insults of the grossest kind. 
In 1854, the present writer, when pass- 
ing through Arungabad, the second great 
city of the Nizam’s dominions, was spat 
upon by a fanatic Moslem, who abused 
him in the foulest language ; but the 
miscreant was screened by the crowd, and 
was never punished for his offence. All 
this has, since Sir Salar Jung became 
Minister, gradually changed, so much 
so that four or five years ago, the Resi- 
dent at Hyderabad wrote to the Governor- 
General of India, that the cities, towns, 
villages, and country of the Nizam’s 
dominiens were no more like what they 
were in 1853, than the England of to-day 
is like the England of the days of the 
Stuarts. 

Himeelf aman of dauntless courage, Sir 
Salar Juny has always inspired those who 
believed in a good cause and were them- 
selves brave. The best men in Hydera- 
bad have always gathered round him ; 
and where he led the way none feared 
to follow. The odious system of farming 
the revenues he has altogether abolished. 
The taxes have been for many years 
collected at fixed rates, and in the 
same manner as is followed throughout 
British India. The armed irregular 
troops of robbers, who were such a pest 
to the whole country, have been gradu- 
ally disbanded and sent about their 
business. Any stranger, no matter what 
his creed or his dress may be, can now 
walk the streets of Hyderabad or Arun- 
gabad as safely as if he weie in London 
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or Paris. A department of public works, 
iu which the directing men are Euro- 

ans, has been formed, and the greatest 
efforts have been made to do as much 
for the improvement of roads as the 
revenue will admit of. At the sole ex- 
pense of the State a branch railway 
connecting the city of Hyderabad with 
the main line between Madras and 
Bombay, has been constructed. The 
whole country has been divided into 
circuits for the purpose of collecting the 
land tax, and proper officers appointed 
over each district. Each of these officers 
is obliged to give in his accounts in a 
prescribed form, so that there exists little 
or no opportunity for either extortion 
or peculation. ‘The sources of revenue 
throughout the state are the same as 
in other parts of India, namely, the land- 
tax, the excise, and the customs. Of 
these the first is the most lucrative ; but 
as the land is now carefully and mode- 
rately rented, the cultivators are not 
ground down, and the whole popu- 
lation is very much better off than in 
any other native State, and quite as much 
so as in British India. In 1868, after 
one of the many attempts to assassinate 
Salar Jung had been made, he deter- 
mined to provide, as far as possible, 
against the probability of an early and 
untimely death. With this in view he 
commenced, and has since continued, to 
educate a school of statesmen under 
his own eye, by the help of English 
instructors, who shall carry on the tra- 
ditions of his rule after his death. The 
importance of such an act—to say 
nothing of the determination and dis- 
interested feeling which dictated it— 
must be evident to every one. 

It is often alleged, and in many in- 
stances with a considerable amount of 
truth, that the natives of India greatly 
prefer the English toanynative rule. But 
in the case of Hyderabad, or at anyrate of 
that State so long as Sir Salar Jung is 
Prime Minister, this does not hold good. 
When, in 1860, the districts of the 
Raichore Doab and Dharasco were re- 
stored to the Nizam, the inhabitants at 
first expressed great fear that in place 
of the cold and repellent justice of the 
English Government, they would be 
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exposed to the more familiar although 
unpleasant rapacity of the old native rule. 
But, in the words of the writer whose 
pamphlet we have quoted before, ‘“‘When 
they discovered that, under Salar Jung’s 
administration, the English uprightness 
was united to native methods, their 
delight knew no bounds ; and now they 
would be sorry to return to the steady 
but unappreciative system which in- 
creased their material prosperity, but 
paid no regard to their feelings or 
prejudices,” } 

Nor, in justice to our subject, ought 
we to omit to mention that the same 
enlightened spirit which the Nizam’s 
Minister has shown with regard to 
financial and public works has also been 
extended to justice and education. As 
regards the former, the courts of law 
are all presided over by the best and 
most impartial men that can be found 
in the country. And we should not 
forget—for it would be most unfair to do 
so—that whatever may be the faults of 
the Moslem creed, truth and justice are 
with all who profess that belief, almost, 
if not quite, as highly valued as they 
are amongst the very best men in Chris- 
tian lands. In the matter of education, 
the advances made in the Nizam’s 
dominions during the last twenty years 
is even more visible. In nearly all the 
villages throughout the country there” 
are primary schools, in which the sons 
of the wealthy zemindars, as well as 
those of the poorer classes, are taught 
to read, write, and cipher. An Italian 
Roman Catholic missionary told the 
present writer at Madras a few months 
ago, that he knew no country in the 
world where there were so few of the 
labouring classes who could not read and 
write as in the Nizam’s dominions, where 
he, the missionary, had spent twenty 
years ministering to the native Chris- 
tians settled here and there over the 
Hyderabad territory. And the worthy 
priest further said that he believed 
children of any denomination or creed 
might attend these schools, for in no in- 
stance was religious teaching of any 
description attempted. 

1 Indian Policy and English Justice, pp. 
31, 32. London, 1875. 
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Her Majesty’s Government in India, 
most unfortunately for that country, 
has not yet shaken off certain traditions 
which it inherited from the old East 
India Company. This at least is the 
only manner in which we can account 
for those anomalies which still exist 
between the supreme power in the East 
and the native princes. Thus there is 
nothing which even up to the present 
time is more certain to offend the 
authorities than the employment by 
native rulers of any Englishman or 
other European in any position of trust. 
And the more capable or trustworthy 
the person so employed, the surer is the 
indignation of the British Indian Lxe- 
cutive. Even Sir Salar Jung, after all 
he has done for his own country, and all 
the good he effected for us during the 
mutiny, cannot do as he or his govern- 
ment wishes in this respect. It will 
hardly be believed that not long ago 
his Excellency took into his service a 
Scotch financier, in whom he reposed 
great confidence, and through whose 
means he hoped to effect several salutary 
changes in the finance of the country. 
But no sooner was this known to the 
Supreme Government than pressure was 
put upon Sir Salar, and he was very 
soon forced to dismiss the gentleman 
from his service; for no other reason 
than that the authorities at Calcutta do 
not wish that Europeans who are not in 
the pay of the British Government 
should by any means get behind the 
scenes. In the same way, and pre- 
sumably for the same reason, by an old 
Act of Parliament, which dates back 
nearly a hundred years, no native prince 
can borrow money in England. If he 
wants to pay off any encumbrance he 
must have recourse to the serofis, or 
native banks, of his own state, to whom 
he will have to pay certainly not less 
than from ten to fifteen, and perhaps 
twenty per cent interest. And yet in 
England we hold up our hands in horror 
when the newspapers record any case of 
injustice in a foreign country! If the 
English language has any meaning, the 
only way we can read these treaties, and 
what may be called their bye-laws, with 
the Nizam—and it is to be feared with 
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the other native princes also—is that, 
like the usurers in more civilised lands 
the British Government gets a victim 
in its power, stops all other sources of 
his credit, and finally gets possession of 
his land and other property. Working 
in this way the conquest of all India 
can only be a question of time. 

But there is another, and, as far as 
our interests are concerned, a far more 
serious light in which this question 
must be looked at. In the whole of 
India there are but three native states- 
men who have taken the best English- 
men for their models, and who have 
always endeavoured to combine with 
their regard for the prejudices of the 
natives the integrity and uprightness of 
European officials. They are Sir 
Madhavo Rao, of Baroda; Sir Dunker 
Rao, of Indore ; and Sir Salar Jung, of 
Hyderabad. Of these, by far the most 
important, both in relation to us and to 
the state over which he rules, is the 
last. How he has fulfilled his engage- 
ments to us, how he rescued Hyderabad 
from anarchy, and how he has set an ex- 
ample to the rulers of other native states 
in India, has been briefly recorded in 
this paper. The limits of a magazine 
article will not allow of our doing so in 
all the detail that the facts deserve. 
But what if he should fail to obtain 
justice for his master? What if he— 
like so many natives of India who come 
to the foot of the throne to ask for 
bread and are sent away with a stone— 
returns to Hyderabad with the claims for 
the restoration of the Berars and the 
disbandment of the useless Contingent 
less likely than ever to be satisfied? 
What effect will such a proceeding have 
upon the natives of India in general, 
and upon those of Hyderabad in particu- 
lar? The day may not be far distant 
when the Governor-General of India 
may be only too glad to have as an ally 
a powerful native state such as that of 
the Nizam; and now is the time to secure 
that alliance for ever. Asa matter of 
simple justice, and as recognition of 
most important assistance rendered us in 
the darkest times we have ever passed 
through in the East, the restoration of 
the Berars to the Nizam’s government 
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ought to be conceded. The man whose 
services to England were called by Sir 
Richard Temple in his official despatches 
“simply priceless,” ought not to be 
allowed to return to India with a petition 
such as Sir Salar Jung has brought with 
him ungranted. Our good name, our 
national character for keeping good 
faith even with our enemies, and the 
very first principles of our Christian 
faith, alike demand that, even now, at 
the eleventh hour, the great wrong of 
which the Nizam’s government so 
justly complains, should be righted. If 
it be not—quite apart from the effects 
such injustice may cause at some future 
day, when we shall be perhaps far less 
able than now to face new Indian 
troubles—the name of England will be 
dragged through the dirt all over our 
great Eastern Empire in a manner 
to which we have hitherto been 
strangers. From Peshawur to Cape 
Comorin, from Bombay to Calcutta, 
amongst officials and non-officials, 


civilians and military men, merchants, 


barristers, and what not — amongst 
Englishmen and natives, Moslems, 
Hindoos, Parsees, and Christians—there 
is, as there can be, but one opinion regard- 
ing the justice of the claims which Sir 
Salar Jung has come to England to prefer. 
Nay, the very men who in obedience to 
the commands of their superiors have 
done most to carry out the views of the 
Government in this matter, are in 
private life the loudest in denouncing 
the enormous injustice of the case, and 
declare that the moment has arrived 
when the restoration of the ceded pro- 
vince and the abolition of the Contingent 
can no lounger be delayed. 

Some people may regard it as a mere 
loss of time tostudy, even within the com- 
paratively short limits of a magazine arti- 
cle, a question like that of Sir Salar Jung 
and his claims, which has only reference 
to India and our rule in that land. We 
cannot agree with them. In the Zimes 
of the 20th February, 1872, the follow- 
ing sentence occurs, and with it every 
thoughtful Englishman must agree :— 
“ Tt is only by attracting attention to the 


prominent figures in Indian history, by 
casting light upon the salient features 
of their career, and making them 
stand out boldly from the canvas that 
it will ever be possible to interest the 
general reader in Indian affairs.” That 
the case now before the English public 
comes under this category few will 
deny. The interest in this affair of the 
Berars is only just commencing, and is 
not likely to die out for some time 
to come. 

Let us not mince matters. In the 
matter of the Nizam’s claims, the 
Government of India is on its trial 
before all the native states of that great 
empire. The case may be called a test 
action. Its result will prove whether 
we most value our national good name 
for keeping faith, or the old rotten tra- 
ditional rule of conduct which is called 
by the high sounding name of “ poli- 
tical motives.” It is useless to deny 
that we have in India, particularly as 
regards the native powers, much to 
blush for—much of which we have 
good reason to be ashamed. The time 
has come when—even for our own sakes 
—we ought to set our house in order, 
and reform a vast deal of what has been 
more than unjust, and worse than 
wicked in our government of that land. 
To the old school of Indian officials— 
and it is to be feared amongst many ~ 
younger men—anything like a change 
from the accursed policy of “sitting 
upon the natives” will no doubt seem 
absurd. But the lookers on often see 
more than the players of a game. 
Truth and justice always carry the day 
in the long run. Francis Xavier, the 
great Jesuit Missionary of India, was 
once asked how he made so many 
friends, and so many converts to his 
Church from amongst the Hindoos and 
Moslems of India. His reply might, 
with great propriety, be inscribed in the 
offices of many Anglo-Indian officials. 
“T have always found,” he said, “ that 
many more flies are caught with a 
spoonful of honey than with a barrelful 
of vinegar.” 

M. Latne-Mzason. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
CROSS CURRENTS. 


THE mischief now wrought by this 
tender hearted little woman, in all in- 
nocence, sand with the best intentions 
in the world, could not have been done 
half so thoroughly by the most artful 
and ingenious plotter that ever appeared 
in a melodrama. The reason was simple. 
She had a clear, convincing, unwavering 
belief in her own reading of the rela- 
tions existing between her brother and 
Violet, and between Violet and George 
Miller ; and while this belief was likely 
to impress in scme measure the people 
around her— mental magnetism being a 
far more sure thing than animal magnet- 
ism—it was a complete safeguard 
against her making any mistake in 
the vé/e she was unconsciously playing. 
She had nothing to conceal. She had 
no secret plot to work at. Her intense, 
unselfish regard for the happiness of 
those two near her was too obvious to 
be questioned. 

Then look at the position in which 
she stood for the effectual carrying out 
of this unintentional mischief. Any 
other person coming to James Dium- 
mond with the same story would 
certainly have been met with distrust, 
and might probably have been met 
with ridicule; but she was Violet's 
most intimate friend, the confidante 
of the girl for years back. Then 
she was a woman, versed in the mys- 
teries of the feminine heart; and 
it was with the most open sincerity 
that she had assured him he knew no- 
thing of girl-nature. When she appealed 
to him, for Violet’s sake, to give the 
girl free opportunity to get out of the 
terrible position in which a blunder had 
placed her, what could he answer? If 
her heart were really beginning to look 
longingly back towaids the young man 
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who had left her in a fit of anger, 
surely it was better she should declare 
the truth, and go. But he had too noble 
a regard for the girl to challenge her, to 
drive her into a corner, and claim from 
her a denial of these lingering regrets, 
as a more hasty or a more selfish man 
would have done. She should have her 
free choice. 

Now we come to Violet herself; and 
here Mrs. Warrener’s mischievous work 
was far more easy. She had only in- 
duced her brother to remain aloof—to 
give Violet time—to watch and judge 
for himself ; while she had been suc- 
cessful in bringing back the old, sad 
look to his eyes. But with Violet the 
case was different. The girl was proud, 
high-spirited, impetuous ; while love in 
any case is quick to imagine and mag- 
nify danger. When Violet came on 
board again, after having sent off her 
telegram, Mrs. Warrener was on deck 
awaiting her. She took the girl’s hand 
in hers, and drew her a bit aside, so that 
she should not be overheard ; then she 
said, in a very gentle and kindly voice— 

“You are troubled about something, 
Violet. Can I help you? If you do 
not wish to tell me what it is—I shall 
not be offended with you; but you 
know I might be able to help you; and 
you know how anxious we all are to see 
you cheerful and well and happy.” 

The girl was locking down ; her face 
burning; she was not like the bright, 
audacious Violet of old. 

“T have no right to be cheerful and 
happy,” she said, in a low voice. “I 
have acted badly—I have given great 
pain to others—” 

“ But all that may be mended,” said 
Mrs. Warrener, eagerly; for was not 
every word uttered by the girl further 
confirmation of her, Mrs. Warrener’s, 
belief? ‘Indeed no great harm has 
been done, Violet—it will be made all 
right again, dear. May I guess that 
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that telegram was sent to Mr. Miller? 
Yes? Then you will be friends again 
—and your old relations will be estab- 
lished again—” 

“Oh, no,” the girl said, “that is 
impossible !—that is quite impossible. 
But I am so sorry—” 

“Violet,” said her friend, with a 
smile—for she saw her way clear to 
making everybody happy, “I am going 
to tell you a secret. My brother spoke 
to me yesterday about what had hap- 
pened between you and him—do you 
look afraid, Violet, and afraid of me? 
If it were only possible—if I could 
only have you for my sister—do you 
think I would not welcome you with 
open arms? You are one of our family 
already, Violet; if this other relation 
had been possible I should have been 
more delighted than I can tell you—” 

“ Yes,” said the girl in a bewildered 
way: she did not quite understand. 

“But now I am so anxious to see 
you out of your trouble, Violet,” said 
the good-natured little woman, with 
increasing confidence, “that I must 
speak frankly to you. You must not 
imagine that you are bound to my 
brother—if it would secure your happi- 
ness, 1 know he would never in this 
world say another word about what has 
happened; and you must not imagine, 
either, that you would be doing him so 
great an injury, for after all the affec- 
tion he has for you is what he always 
had for you—even when he was glad to 
see you were about to marry Mr. Miller; 
and if you were again about to marry 
Mr. Miller, he would be quite as pleased, 
and glad, too, that both he and you 
were not the victims of a mistake. You 
know, Violet, the kind of affection with 
which a man of his years regards a 
young girl It is very unselfish, I? 
he thought you stood in need of some 
one to aid and guide you, he would be 
prepared to marry you, when that was 
suggested to him ; and if he thought it 
better for you to marry some one with 
an older claim on you, he would give 
you up frankly, and still regard you 
with the same affection. Do you see 
all that, Violet?” 
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Was all this terrible thing true? Was 
it true that he only regarded her with 
that friendly affection of which his 
sister spoke? Then she remembered, 
with a great shame and dread, the cir- 
cumstances that had led to this engage- 
ment. Mr. Drummond had almost been 
challenged to return her affection. A 
confession of her love for him had been 
carried to him; her good kind friend 
had responded ; and now his own sister 
was talking of this response as a mis- 
take, from the effects of which all the 
persons concerned were to be rescued. 

Violet North had not James Drum- 
mond’s patient strength and reticence 
of character; she was quick, proud- 
spirited, prone to act on the first 
impulse. Her girlish sense of dignity 
was touched: she would not have it 
said that any man had, through com- 
passion for her friendless position, been 
led into exaggerating his regard for her 
and offering her marriage. On the 
other hand, her deep affection for him 
was quite as powerful with her as her 
quick sense of honour; would she have 
the man she loved drawn into an en- 
gagement that he might regret all the 
years of his life ? 

These fancies, fears, and resolves 
darted through her mind as she stood 
there for a second or two, quite silent. 

“He has asked you to tell me all - 
this?” she said, nerving herself to 
speak calmly. 

“Oh, no!” Mrs. Warrener exclaimed, 
with honest eagerness ; “not a word of 
it—not a single word of it. You know 
how kind, how utterly regardless of 
himself, my brother is. So long as he 
imagines that you might consider a 
marriage between you and him as likely 
to promote your happiness, all the tor- 
tures in the world would not get him 
to say anything against it. If you 
went to him just now, he would declare 
that he was rejoiced at the prospect—’ 

“Would that be fair? Would that 
be honest?” the girl said, indignantly, 
and not without some sudden and sad 
look-back to certain words which she 
had believed all too fully when she heard 
them. 
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“Tt is so easy to put in a little exag- 
geration—when one is anxious for 
another person’s happiness,” Mrs. War- 
rener said, with a smile. 

“ And if I go to him now, and speak 
to him about this matter, he will con- 
tinue to deceive me—for my good?” 
asked the girl, somewhat proudly. 

“You must not call it deception,” 
said Mrs. Warrener, gently. “ If I were 
you, I would look at the motive for it, 
and call it kindness.” 

“Then what am I to do?” Violet 
said, standing erect. “ Break off the 
engagement at once, and get back to 
London? The steamer comes in here 
to-morrow. My father is in London at 
present.” 

Her friend regarded her curiously. 
Was she acting? Or was she really 
vexed and disappointed—with the mild 
disappointment of a girl who, having 
fancied she had two lovers, finds she 
has only one ? 

“No, no, Violet, you must not do 
anything rash,” she said, quietly. “If 
I have shown you how matters are 
likely to come all right in the end, it 
was not with the wish of advising you 
to do anything at once. You can afford 
to wait—indeed, I suppose you must 
wait now—unless you think there is the 
least chance of Mr. Miller altering his 
mind and coming back to the High- 
lands ?” 

The suggestion was thrown out at 
random ; and yet Mrs, Warrener would 
not have been surprised to hear that he 
was coming back. 

“I don’t know what Mr. Miller’s 
intentions are,” said Violet, with some 
haughtiness, “but if he comes back 
here, I must leave.” 

Mrs. Warrener did not like to smile ; 
and yet the girl was so charmingly 
simple. Clearly, she had not quite for- 
given him just yet; she was inclined te 
stand on her dignity ; her compunction 
of the morning, awakened by reading 
his letter, was only now disappearing. 

“Well, Violet, let us say no more 
about this at present. Come down 
below and have some breakfast—” 

“ Thank you, I don’t care about any 
just now.” 
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“Well,” said Mrs. Warrener, with a 
laugh, “we are having a pretty lot of 
trouble over nothing. But I cannot 
allow you all to act like spoiled children, 
Here is James, too, gone off without 
taking any breakfast. Now, if you 
won’t have any, what I propose is 
this: let us at once put luncheon for 
the whole party in the dingey, and we 
can all go away up the loch in search 
of him. Will that do?” 

Violet considered that Mr. Drum- 
mond must have been eager to get to 
the wild-duck when he left without his 
breakfast ; but she willingly consented 
tu aid in the provisioning of the dingey ; 
and in due course of time that handy 
little boat started on a voyage of dis- 
covery. It ought to have been a pleasant 
excursion. Though a curious sort of 
watery vapour hung round certain por- 
tions of the shore, out here the sun had 
drunk up the fog, and the blue sea 
sparkled in the light. Behind that veil 
of mist, too, they could see something 
of the white houses of Portree, and the 
out-jutting rocks covered with trees and 
bushes. There was a pleasant scent of 
sea-weed in the morning air ; and all 
around them there was a delicious, 
dreamy silence and quiet. 

But when, after a good long pull, 
they got up towards the head of the 
loch, things were rapidly changed. A 
sort of grey, transparent darkness 
seemed to fall around them. They 
had an impresion that the sun was 
still shining, but they could not quite 
tell where he was, and there was no 
light on the still water. They could 
see objects at a considerable distance ; 
but these objects were vague and 
confused. 

A large bird went whirring by, some 
twenty yards from the boat ; the women 
were startled by the noise it made. 

“Tt iss a skart, and a big skart 
too,” said one of the two sailors. 

Some half-a-dozen birds, smaller, ap- 
parently, and yet of considerable size, 
went whizzing past overhead. 

“That was only pyots,” said the 
man, but all the same he seemed to 
imagine that Mr. Drummond hed 
missed a chance. 
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There were indeed plenty of birds 
about ; the fact being that at this mo- 
ment Mr. Drummond, having explored 
a distant creek of the loch, was now 
coming over to where the dingey was, 
and these birds he had driven on be- 
fore him. Away in the distance they 
heard the faint crack of a shot; by 
and by, they descried the gig coming 
slowly through the strange transparent 
mist. At the same moment they dis- 
covered that they were aground. 

But what was this approaching them? 
—a tall, strange figure that seemed to 
take diverse shapes as the luminous 
fog floated this way and that. Although 
they were aground on the sand, they 
could see nothing but water as far as 
their sight could reach; and this tall 
figure was coming to them through the 
water. Their eyes were blinded with 
the humid mist; they could not see 
distinctly ; but at one moment they 
caught sight of a pink flash of flame, 
and afterwards there was a loud report 
that was echoed by all the hills around. 
Then the fog around them seemed to 
be filled with birds, screaming and 
calling, and flying so near to the 
dingey that it was apparent they, too, 
were bewildered. More pink flashes ; 
more loud crashes of noise ; that mystic 
figure going here and there with a 
sound of splashing water wherever he 
went. Then by and by, he came nearer; 
and they perceived that he was slowly 
wading through the sea, and carrying 
in his hand a number of birds. 

“ Oh, James,” his sister cried, “ have 
you been in the water all this time ?” 

‘* And not for nothing,” he said, hold- 
ing up five curlew, which he deposited 
in the bow of the dingey. ‘The birds 
are confused by the fog ; I could have 
shot twenty dozen of sea-pyots.” 

“You have not even your shooting- 
boots and gaiters on,” his anxious sister 
said. 

“T began by taking off my shoes and 
socks altogether,” he answered; “ but 
these flats of sand are filled with small 
flounders, and it is a most horrid sen- 
sation to find them shooting away from 
beneath your feet. I had to put on 


my shoes again. But what has brought 
you up here ?” 

He was talking quite cheerfully ; 
Violet, who dared not look at him, 
felt every tone of his voice sink into 
her heart ; it was the old friendly voice 
—and it spoke of nothing but friend- 
ship. 

The question had been addressed to 
her, as she happened to be nearest him; 
and she started. 

“ Oh,” she said, with sudden embar- 
rassment, “we brought you some 
lunch.” 

“Why, you are fast aground,” he 
said—and there was certainly no em- 
barrassment in his speech to her—he 
seemed to have recovered all his ordi- 
nary equanimity and brightness. ‘“ And 
so is the gig back there. If you are 
going to have luncheon now, I must 
wade back to the gig, and tell the 
men to come along when the tide 
floats them.” 

“Uncle,” said a young lady in the 
boat, looking over at the beautifully 
clear water and the fine sand, “ would 
you let me wade over to the gig?” 

“ For shame, child!” her mother said. 

There was another young lady in the 
boat who, in other circumstances, would 
have dearly liked to have gone on a 
wading expedition; but she was think- 
ing of different matters at the moment. 

Eventually it was decided that there 
was no need to apprize the occupants of 
the gig, for the fog was gradually clear- 
ing, and by and by they would be able 
to make signs. The humble store of 
provisions was opened. Mr. Drum- 
mond, having wrung his trousers as 
much as possible, got in at the bow, 
and sate there so as not to damage the 
ladies’ dresses. It was a sufficiently 
cheerful meal. An outsider would have 
imagined that these people were just as 
they had been two days before. 

Was it an excited fancy that made 
her think she could detect a some- 
what forced tone in his cheerfulness ? 
Was he striving to make it appear to 
her that he was quite happy and con- 
tented? Certainly, he was as vivacious, 
rapid, and ingenious in his talk as ever 
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—-starting away from a letter which he 
had received that morning, in which 
his correspondent spoke of his having 
accompanied a great man of letters— 
remarkable alike for his personal force 
of character and for the northern rug- 
gedness and earnestness of his writings 
—to the British Museum to look at the 
Elgin Marbles. The fact that this cele- 
brated person could see nothing interest- 
ing or impressive in these remains of 
Greek art was to this preacher—sitting 
on the bow of the dingey, with his wet 
shoes placed on a thwart, and a plate 
supported on his knees—a fruitful text. 
They had a lecture on the fundamental 
antagonism between the northern mind, 
stern, realistic, eagerly seeking after mo- 
yal value and individual portraiture, and 
the soft, bland imagination of the south, 
placing its ideal types in an atmosphere 
of perpetual repose. In the intervals of 
this meal of cold beef and bread they 
heard the lecturer declare his own en- 
thusiastic preference for the north— 
how the individual character in a por- 
trait by Rembrandt had more fascination 
for him than the blank faces of a hundred 
Apollos—how that the highest excel- 
lence of art was that which most keenly 
touched the highest emotions of the 
human being—how that the ballad of 
Helen of Kirkconnell was worth twenty 
dozen of Jliads—how that the mystery 
of the northern imagination that made 
the common objects of the world around 
us strange and wonderful——. But at 
this point the lecture was broken off, 
for a certain young lady handed her 
uncle a tumbler of ale over the shoulder 
of one of the men. Resuming, the 
lecturer declared that the grandeur of a 
mountain could not be understood un- 
less there were mists floating about it ; 
and that he had always had a profound 
affection for the sailor of the anecdote- 
books who, coming on deck in the Eng- 
lish Channel, on a voyage homeward 
from the Mediterranean, and finding 
himself surrounded with driving sleet, 
and fog, and east winds, remarked, 
‘Ha, this is weather as is weather ; 
none o’ your hanged blue skies.’ Then 
he spoke of the reverence which men 


in all ages had paid to the artist, who 
was to them the nearest approach to 
the Creator—he could not make his 
creations eternal, but at least he could 
give them some little permanence, and 
rescue from destruction and forgetful- 
ness the passing glory of a sunset, the 
tender beauty of a moonlight night, or 
the happy laughter of a girl’s face——, 

“Ts this part of your new book, 
uncle?” said the young lady. 

“No,” he continued calmly. “My 
new book will be devoted to giving 
lessons in good manners to imperti- 
nent young misses who ought to be 
at school.” 

“ And when will it be published ?” 

“Tam glad to see you are anxiously 
awaiting it. It will be out as soon as 
I have started the magazine that is to 
review it favourably.” 

“Will you let me write the review?” 
Mrs. Warrener asked. 

“ But this is a great project,” he said, 
seriously, to his sister. “I can see a 
large fortune looming in the distance. 
I calculate that there are at least forty 
thousand people in this country con- 
tinually writing books, tracts, and 
pamphlets that are so confoundedly 
foolish that no review will notice them. 
Very well. My Universal Review will 
set to work to praise every one of these 
books and pamphlets; then I shall 
have forty thousand people declaring 
that the Universal Review is the greatest 
and wisest journal in the world; and 
with a circulation of forty thousand at 
sixpence a number, I have no need to 
appeal to the public at large at all. Do 
you see ?” 

“ And will you do all the praising 
yourself?” she meekly asked. 

“Not a line of it. I patent the in- 
vention ; but I don’t drive the engine. 
I shall get an amiable young curate ; 
and I will put it to him that, as there 
is a great deal of unnecessary severity 
and cruel wrong-doing in reviewing, he 
is called upon to restore the proper 
balance of things by introducing a 
large measure of charity and benevo- 
lence. He will do a generous work; 
and I shall have my forty thousand 
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encourage rivals 

“ There iss a skart out there, sir /” 
called out Alez, in a low, eager voice, 
for the gig had been by this time 
paddled up to the dingey. 

“ Where?” 

“ Out there, sir—sweemen in the wat- 
ter,” was the quick answer, for the young 
sailor was far more anxious to get after 
the birds than the sportsman of this 
little party. 

Far out among the blue ripples— 
almost in the middle of the bay—they 
could desery a black object floating on 
the sea. Now Mrs. Warrener had for 
some time back declared her intention 
of having one of those huge black-green 
skarts stuffed and put up in the hall of 
the cottage in Camberwell Grove ; and 
she had repeatedly besought her brother 
to shoot one for her. His efforts had 
so far been unsuccessful. The skart isa 
quick diver, a rapid flyer, and, although 
his body is big enough as a target, his 
thick, strong plumage is uot easily 
pierced by ordinary shot. Besides, Mr. 
Drummond was generally too intent on 
bagging curlew, which were good for 
the yacht’s larder, to care to startle the 
neighbourhood by firing random shots 
at stray cormorants. 

On this occasion, they resolved to 
adopt a little bit of strategy. The dingey 
was sent round the curve of the shore, 
to get to seaward of the bird, so that 
it was not likely to rise when the way 
was blocked; while Mr. Drummond, 
getting into the dingey, was pulled 
away along the other shore. By and 
by the bird was between the two boats 
—swimming about, and occasionally 
diving, but showing no sign of fear. 
When, however, the gig was slowly 
paddled out towards it, it became a 
trifle more alarmed. It was evidently 
swimming away from them, and making 
for the other side of the loch. But 
there was the dingey ; and now it be- 
came a question whether the big dark- 
green bird, with its long neck and un- 
gainly body, would boldly adventure a 
flight past either of the boats, or dive. 
Mr. Drummond was up in the bow 
No. 202.—voL. xxxIv, 
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of the gig, his breechloader kept out 
of sight. When they had got to 
within about sixty yards of the skart, 
he stealthily put down his hand, but 
almost at the same moment the bird 
made a plunge forward and disap- 
peared. 

“Now, my lads, pull away!” he 
called out. “He'll rise close to 
Ugee” 

The bang of the gun interrupted the 
speech ; he had fired a snap-shot at the 
skart, which had come up some forty 
yards off on their left. Dut the shot 
had merely struck the water; for the 
bird, finding itself close to its pursuers, 
had immediately dived again. 

They pulled quickly to the spot, and 
waited about, but the skart was evi- 
dently taking a good swim down below. 
The difficulty of getting a shot at him, 
moreover, was enhanced by the chances 
of his rising somewhere in a line with 
the dingey, in which case it would be 
impossible to fire, although the smaller 
boat was a long way off. 

“ There he is, sir!” 

The big black object was visible for 
just a moment some twenty yards 
a-stern; and again a charge of shot 
went crashing down on the water. 

“ You will hit him that time, sir,” 
called out the eager Alec. “Ay, we 
will hef him this time ; he will no go 
far now.” 

But when they next saw this Jack- 
in-the-box, after the lapse of a couple 
of minutes or so, he was a great dis- 
tance away ; and the two boats had to 
begin the chase anew. Suffice it to say 
that after about three-quarters of an 
hour’s waiting about, and a great deal 
of snap-firing, the skart was at last 
stretched on the water, and when he 
was dragged dripping into the boat, he 
was found to be an unusually large 
specimen, with especially fine, thick, 
glossy plumage. The men declared 
that they would be “ferra glad to hef 
the skart to eat, and Alec he wass ferry 
clever at the skinning, and the skin it 
could be stuffed ferry well whatever,” 

“No, thank you,” said Mr. Drum- 
mond tothem. “I know of old what 
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the cooking of a skart does to a yacht ; 
you wouldn’t get the smell out of the 
forecastle for a week. You may have 
a couple of these curlew, if you like ; 
but no skart, if you please.” 

It is easily to be understood that 
there was no objection to this course— 
Alec being of opinion that a curlew was 
‘just as good as a faisant”—and so 
in great contentment they rowed back 
through the beautiful bright afternoon 
towards the yacht. Portree looked very 
picturesque as they approached it. Over 
its shadowed rocks and trees stretched 
a silver-grey sky, mottled with millions 
of small, faintly-yellow clouds—a clear, 
bright, ethereal sunset ; its white houses, 
its dark green firs and bushes, and boats 
were distinctly seen in the cold twilight 
underneath ; while a pale blue smoke 
from the chimneys arose to the glowing 
sky overhead. 

When Violet got on board, she went 
down to her little cabin, and took out 
from her pocket the letter which had so 
deeply moved her in the morning. She 
read it again—this time with less emo- 
tion. So far, indeed, from the letter 
making any appeal to her feelings, it 
was studiously cold; it was this very 
coldness that had startled and pained her 
—that had brought with it an accusation 
which she could not altogether repel. 
She felt she deserved to have this 
former friend of hers address her as 
“Dear Miss North.” She had been 
thoughtless in allowing him to nour- 
ish illusions for so long a time; she 
ought not to have listened to his 
prayers for delay and further consider- 
ation ; she had been selfishly forgetful 
of his pain and disappointment in the 
enjoyment of her own newly-found 
happiness. All this suddenly occurred 
to her on her first reading of this letter ; 
and she knew that she could make no 
reparation. 

But on one point her pride was 
touched. The writer of this cold, 
formal, business-like letter went on to 
say that he considered he was bound to 
inform Sir Acton North of what had 
occurred in so far as it affected him, 
Mr. Miller. That is to say, the young 


man having had his suit approved by 
Violet’s father, would go and inform him 
that these relations were now at an end. 
Ile wished to know, therefore, whether 
Miss North would prefer his confining 
his statement to that one point, or 
whether he was to tell the whole 
story. 

Violet could not brook for a moment 
what she regarded as a sort of insinua- 
tion. Thus it was she had demanded to 
be put on shore immediately; and at the 
Post-Office she had telegraphed as fol- 
lows :—“ J am deeply sorry tf you are 
pained. As regards my father, you may 
tell him what you please.” 

And now, as she still held George 
Miller’s letter in her hand, and looked 
at it without seeing a word in it, she was 
asking herself whether the young man 
would really tell her father the whole 
story. That morning she had no reason 
to dread such a revelation; she had, 
indeed, intended to sit down and write 
to her father a good deal more than 
George Miller knew; she had even 
settled in her own mind how she would 
begin the letter—‘“ My dear papa, I am 
the very proudest and happiest woman 
in the whole world. At last I know 
what it is to have one’s admiration and 
love go hand-in-hand——.” 

But since that morning something 
strange had occurred. She did not 
quite know what it was—but it had 
greatly changed the world for her. Her 
mind was filled with dim forebodings, 
and even with a dull sense of pain, that 
seemed to blurr and confuse her percep- 
tions of the things around her. 

Then, with a sudden and resolute 
effort of will, she roused herself. She 
would go frankly and couragecusly to 
Mr. Drummond, and demand to know 
the worst. If this gentlest and truest 
of all her friends was pained on her 
account—if her presence there caused 
him the least embarrassment in the 
world—if, to please her, he was acting a 
part of forced cheerfulness—she would 
proudly and gladly set him free. If it 
was true that he had nothing to offer 
her but that constant and tender affec- 
tion he had shown her ever since he 
















had known her as a school-girl and 
the companion of his niece, she would 
meekly and gratefully accept that, and 
let the dream of her life go with a 
sigh. 

“She could not go to him. The red 
blood tingled in her cheek as she thought 
of the manner in which he might meet 
her question. Could a girl so far de- 
mean herself as to ask for love ; could 
she, more especially, who knew the 
great possibilities of unselfishness in 
this man’s nature, run the risk of call- 
ing on him to sacrifice himself for her 
happiness—the happiness of a mere 
school-girl? No, she was too proud for 
that. She would wait to see whether 
it was true that they had blundered 
into a false position ; if that were so, 
she would find some means of freeing 
them both. What mattered a school- 
girl’s happiness, she again asked herself ? 
The sun would rise all the same over 
these Skye hills, to-morrow, next year, 
fifty years hence: who was to care 
about her and the disappointment of 
her girlish dreams? 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
HOMEWARD BOUND. 


Wuex, on that beautiful morning at 
Isle Ornsay, they first saw the glowing 
wonders of Skye and the Sound of 
Sleat, they were full of a new enthu- 
siasm, and eager to go. still further on 
in their explorations. Supposing that 
they should get to Portree—this was 
the subject of general talk and specula- 
tion—why should they not make a bold 
dash across the Minch to far Stornoway 
and the solitudes of the Outer Hebrides ? 
With a fair wind, and provided that the 
Greater Minch was not rolling moun- 
tains-high before a north-easterly gale, 
they might do the sixty-five miles be- 
tween Portree and the Lewis in a day. 
They would adventure it. They would 
visit that vast “peat floating in the 
Atlantic.” They would touch the 


“ultima Thule” of Boethius ; and was 
there not some talk, too, of letters of 
introduction to a mysterious island- 
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potentate who had abundant salmon- 
fishing, and whose daughter had a yacht, 
the marvel of these distant isles ? 

But now, as they lay in Portree, 
the last anchorage between Skye and 
Lewis, they did not seem quite so en- 
thusiastic about this project. Mrs, 
Warrener considered that, before at- 
tempting a voyage round the Outer 
Hebrides, they should get back to Castle 
Bandbox and get a sufficient supply of 
all sorts of necessaries. Her daughter 
had been making private and anxious 
inquiries of Captain Jimmy, who had 
frightened her with the possibility of 
their being becalmed out in the middle 
of the Minch—as he had been the sum- 
mer before—for three days and nights, 
with the heavy Atlantic swell rolling 
the Sea-Pyot about in a fashion which a 
landswoman would not readily forget. 
All these and other considerations were 
being discussed at breakfast ; Violet 
alone being silent and distradte. At 
last, Mr. Drummond, deeming that his 
guest had the best right to decide, 
frankly asked her what she would 
rather do. 

Now the girl had lain awake nearly 
the whole night, and she was nervous, 
troubled, almost in a hysterical state. 
She had been thinking of that beautiful, 
enthusiastic time at Isle Ornsay ; and 
somehow, when he put this question 
suddenly to her, the difference between 
that time and this so overcame her that 
her eyes filled with tears, and she could 
not speak. She endeavoured to escape 
unperceived; but his question had 
drawn attention to her. When she 
quietly left the saloon, Mrs. Warrener 
followed ; her daughter remained, con- 
vinced that there was something behind 
all this that she did not understand. 

Then she saw her uncle rise, and he 
was obviously very much agitated. All 
the generous kindliness of the man’s 
nature revolted against the wretched- 
ness which this girl was too clearly 
suffering ; and could he any longer doubt 
that what his sister had told him was 
true? The girl was miserable; she 
should not remain miserable through 
him. 
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He went on deck, where the two 
women were walking up and down. 

“ Sarah,” he said, with great apparent 
firmness and calmness, “I want to 
speak to Violet for a moment.” 

His sister withdrew, aud then he 
said in the same tone— 

“T cannot let this continue, Violet. 
We have made a mistake. Let us look 
on what has happened during these past 
few days as never having happened at 
all ; and try to forget it.” 

She heard. It was all a mistake, 
then? That beautiful past was only a 
dream. 

At this moment—she remembered it 
long after with a strange wonder—she 
looked up to his face with a frank and 
kindly smile. 

“Yes,” she said, lightly “we have 
made a mistake. Is it not fortunate 
that we have found out so scon— before 
there is any harm done? Now we can 
be as we were before; and it is—it is 
quite fortunate there is no harm done. 
Shall we go down now? I must apolo- 
gize to them, and promise to make no 
more scenes,” 

She seemed quite pleased ; and she 
smiled ; but he noticed that the small 
white hand which she placed on the top 
of the companion stairs to steady her 
descent trembled so violently that he 
thought she must have fallen. He 
could not understand all this; but the 
girl had an excitable temperament— per- 
haps the events of the last few days had 
been a little too much for her nerves. 

She was quite mirthful during break- 
fast. She said she did not care whether 
they went on to Stornoway or back to 
Castle Bandbox, so long as they lived 
in this curious little floating house, with 
its miscellaneous groceries, and ex- 
pedients in cooking, and makeshifts and 
mishaps. On the whole, she thought 
they had better go back and fit out for 
the longer trip. At present, at all events, 
they could not go on to Stornoway at 
all ; for there was scarcely any wind. 

Mrs. Warrener was delighted to see 
the girl once more bright and cheerful : 
she knew that the desired explanation 
had at length been made ; and happier 
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days were in store for all of them. So 
she, too, gave in her vote for return- 
ing; not without the secret hope that 
they might find George Miller awaiting 
them at Castle Bandbox. 

When they went on deck, accordingly, 
they found the great mainsail hanging 
loose in the sunlight, though there was 
scarcely enough wind to make the can- 
vas flap; while the men were hoisting 
the gaff topsail. Far up in the blue, 
the small red pennon at the topmast 
gleamed like a tongue of flame. The 
water was almost smooth around them, 
showing accurate reflections of the 
motionless white clouds, and of the 
dusky mountains over there that were 
mostly in shadow. In the south, and 
behind the olives and browns of these 
great shoulders of rock, stood the 
sharply-serrated line of the Cuchullins, 
the peaks of a pale, transparent blue. 

They managed to get out of the har- 
bour, and once fairly in the open they 
saw how impossible it would have been 
to have attempted Stornoway at this 
time. Away out there, in the direction 
of the Minch, the sea was like glass ; 
here at hand there was a slight breeze 
that just kept the boat going, but that 
breeze was from the north-east. Miss 
Amy, for one, was glad they were not 
going to risk being becalmed for a few 
days on the long Atlantic swell. 

When, however, they had crept down 
to the Sound of Raasay, the slight 
breeze that had carried them so far died 
off altogether ; and they were motion- 
less in a dead calm. The sea was a per- 
fect mirror, in which that long pano- 
rama of mountains—faint and mystical 
in the heat of the sun—was reflected 
with asurprising exactness. There was 
neither a house nor a ship within sight. 
They seemed absolutely alone in a world 
of glassy water, of silent hills, and 
motionless skies. 

In ordinary circumstances this woul: 
have been a time for novel-reading, 
card-playing, sewing, smoking, and so 
on—the various amusements and occu- 
pations possible on board ship; but 
curiously enough they did not seem to 
be much in want of any such means of 
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passing the time. James Drummond 
kept pacing up and down the deck— 
like a caged hyena, said his sister, who 
was in the best of spirits; answering 
the questions or remarks addressed to 
him rather absently. Violet was per- 
fectly silent, and sate apart, looking out 
to sea ; her accustomed companion, see- 
ing the girl looked rather fatigued and 
wearied, tried to induce: her to join in 
some sport or other, but without avail. 

At this moment, indeed, the very 
number of conflicting emotions pressing 
in on the girl prevented her realising to 
the utmost her desolation and misery. 
She had so many things to think of ; so 
many recollections to recall; so many 
quick, contrary, puzzling interpretations 
to consider of all this that had happened. 
She was a trifle bewildered, perhaps, so 
that the keen edge of her wretchedness 
was blunted. For one moment, for ex- 
ample, she would think with some 
slight surprise of the readiness with 
which he had thrown up this engage- 
ment ; the next she would accuse her- 
self of selfishness in expecting that he 
would continue to act a lie for her sake. 
Was it not better for both, indeed, that 
the truth should be known? There was 
no harm done, she hadassuredhim. In 
a short time all would be as it had been. 

At the same time, she felt very 
lonely. She had no mother. There 
were certain things about which she 
did not care to speak even to this kind 
friend who had tried to be as good as a 
mother to her. 

“Violet,” said the young girl near 
her, coming up to her and putting her 
arm round her neck, “you will blind 
your eyes if you look so constantly at 
the sea. Don’t you know that? I wish 
you would come and persuade Captain 
Jimmy to make us some of those rope- 
quoits you were speaking of—come !”’ 

“No, thank you, dear,” she said, 
rising, “I am going down to write a 
letter.” 

“ And where do you mean to post 
it?” said Amy, with a laugh. “In a 
bottle?” 

“T only want to write it: we can 
post it at the first place we land.” 
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Don’t be too curious, Amy,” said 
Mrs. Warrener, with asmile. “‘To write 
to one’s friends in absence is like having 
a talk with them ; and that is pleasant 
to you, without thinking of how the 
letter is to be forwarded.” 

But Mrs. Warrener was wrong in her 
conjecture as to the person with whom 
Violet wished to converse in this silent 
and mystic fashion. She had no inten- 
tion of writing a long love-letter, full of 
contrition for past cruelty, and promises 
of kindness in the future. She took 
advantage of the dead calm to write 
the following few lines to her father :— 


** Yacut Sea-Pyot, 
“ Orr THE COAST OF SKYE, 
Sept. — 187—. 

My Drar Para,—lI suppose by this 
time Mr. Miller has told you that he 
has asked me definitely to marry him, 
and that I refused. I could not marry 
him. I waited a long time to see, 
because he was so anxious about it, 
but it was no use; and I am sorry if 
I have caused him pain or annoyance. 
And so you see, dear Papa, as I am 
not engaged, and have no prospect 
of getting married to anybody, I am 
thrown on your hands again, like a bad 
sixpence. I had some notion that you 
had got rid of me at last; but I really 
could not bring myself to marry Mr, 
Miller. Now what I want you to do, 
dear Papa, is this. I do not think I 
can stay longer with Mrs. Warrener 
when they return to town. They have 
been more kind to me than I can tell 
you—all of them; I have never seen 
anybody in my life treated with such 
constant kindness; I can never be 
sufficiently grateful to them. But I 
don’t think I can always stay with them ; 
and do you think, dear Papa, you could 
board me out somewhere when I get 
back to London? I should be sorry to 
trouble Lady North; if we did agree 
for a time, my temper would soon break 
the whole thing up again. And if you 
could think of some way, dear Papa, in 
which I could be useful—I should not 
like to be living like a genteel pauper, 
doing nothing, caring for nothing. I 
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should like to earn my own living, if 
you would allow me ; and I have been 
thinking of two or three ways. They say 
my figure is passable ; I might become 
one of those living models that the big 
milliners have for showing ladies’ dresses 
—walking up and down, youknow, before 
the purchaser. Or I might geta place 
in one of those large restaurants, to 
serve behind the bar; but I fear that 
would tend to give me a low opinion 
of my fellow beings. I could not he a 
governess ; I should box the dear 
creatures’ ears when they were imperti- 
nent—besides, that trip to Canada 
pretty nearly put an end to my music. 
I could not take to dressmaking ; be- 
cause I make nearly all my own dresses, 
and I would not make another woman’s 
for her—to encourage her in her idle- 
ness. So what is there left? I am 
glad that I am not a father, with a bad 
sixpence always turning up; but I am 
your affectionate daughter, 
“ Vioter Nort.” 


She went on deck. 

* Violet,” said Mr. Drummond to 
her, speaking in a very kindly way, and 
noticing that her eyes were cast down, 
“if you want your letter posted soon, 
we will go in to Broadford instead of 
going on—that is, if we are ever to see 
Broadford again.” 

“Oh, no, thank you,” she said, with 
much distinctness. “The letter is in no 
hurry. It is quite a question, indeed, 
whether it catches papa in town.” 

“Have you written only to your 
papa?” said Mrs. Warrener, concealing 
a smile. 

“ T have written only to papa,” the girl 
said, turning round with some surprise. 

They did get down to Broadford, 
however, creeping along before the 
occasional puffs of wind, which were 
becoming more frequent. When they 
drew near the opening of the bay, they 
had then to decide whether they would 
go in and anchor for the night, or go on ; 
the skipper being altogether in favour 
of going on, partly because he always 
expressed a certain doubt about the 
safety of Broadford Bay, and partly 
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because there were indications that this 
too fine weather would not last. So on 
they went, in the wonderful roseate 
evening, watching the colours die out on 
the hills, and the first yellow glimmer of 
the Loch Alsh lighthouse appear in the 
gathering grey. What wind there was 
began to shift about somewhat; they 
had the topsail taken down as they got 
into the narrower waters between Bal- 
macarra and Kyle-Akin. When, after 
dinner that night, the voyagers came on 
deck, as was their wont, they saw that 
the moon behind the black hills of Skye 
had an ominous ring round it. They 
were clearly approaching the end of that 
long spell of fine weather. 

sut the wind did not rise till next 
morning about seven or eight o’clock. All 
through the night they had been creep- 
ing along through the dangerous Nar- 
rows of Skye and into the opener waters 
of Glenelg Bay ; and it was well that 
they had fair sea-room when this squally 
south-eastern gale began to blow. Ina 
very short space of time the aspect of 
things was considerably changed. When 
Mr. Drummond put his head up the 
companion, he got some intimation of 
what was going on by finding his cap 
caught by the wind and whirled out to 
sea. He returned with the report that 
it was raining hard ; a good stiff breeze 
blowing ; the sea rising. 

Smothered in waterproofs, they made 
their morning appearance on deck. 
What a change! Watery mists half 
hiding the gloomy mountains of the 
mainland ; the sun only a confused glow 
of light behind the whirling masses of 
vapour; the sea a stormy and desolate 
waste of grey-green, with the long, 
rushing, roaring lines of the sea-horses 
coming sweeping along to break on the 
plunging bows of the vessel. Violet was 
glad of all this—of the new, keen life 
and motion that had burst upon them ; 
she would go into no shelter ; she stood 
with her face growing red with the 
beating rain, with her teeth set against 
the wind, with her eyes proud and glad 
for the first time since she had been at 
this place before. No longer did she 
look at the rain-desolated Isle Ornsay, 
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orat the gloomy mountains of Loch 
Hourn, with anything of sentimental 
regret. This wild day seemed better 
fitted to her now. In her reckless feel- 
ing of the moment she hoped the gale 
would increase a hundred-fold ; had she 
been alone on board, she would have 
been glad, perhaps, had the vessel gone 
foundering down to the bottom. The 
past was gone—with its fair summer 
skies, its blue seas, its thousand secret 
and tender hopes: now let the wild 
winds blow as they pleased ! 

And they did blow, though not at the 
bidding of an unhappy girl. Captain 
Jimmy had very speedily to reef his 
mainsail ; and the hatches were closed, 
for there was a good deal of water 
coming leaping over the Sea-Pyot’s 
bows. 

“ We shall have a heavy sea on before 
we get down to Ardnamurchan,” said— 
or rather shouted—Mr. Drummond to 
his skipper. 

“Na,” said Jimmy, with the rain 
running down his nose, “ na, na, it will 
be no a ferry bad sea ; but,” he added, 
cautiously, “it will be better if the 
leddies will put the things in the cabin 
safe—that will be better whatever.” 

Indeed, long before they got to 
Ardnamurchan they had need to make 
things secure, for the gale had raised a 
heavy sea, which tossed about the small 
Sea-Pyot like a cork, and rattled the 
glasses and candlesticks below in an 
alarming manner. Yet there was much 
delight in this day’s voyage—-through 
the plunging seas and whirling rains, 
and past the bleak and desolate islands 
lying in the waste of waters. There 
was little opportunity for speaking ; 
there were many things to in at- 
tention; Violet, for one, was glad of 
the excitement and distraction afforded 
by the storm. As the day wore on, the 
violence of the wind increased; and 
when, at length, they got down to 
Ardnamurchan and faced the mouth of 
the Sound of Mull, the sea was run- 
ning high enough to cause the yacht 
to groan and creak in all her timbers 
as she rose and plunged with the waves. 
The skipper did not at all like the look 
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of the sky. There were intervals of a 
strange darkness, followed by periods 
of a no less strange light, when the sun 
seemed to be shining through a mass of 
vapour quite close at hand. Along the 
western horizon there was a curious 
copper colour. No one was particularly 
sorry when the Sea-Pyot succeeded in 
running into Tobermory Bay. 

But even here, in this small harbour, 
the gale pursued them ; and in the dusk 
they could hear the heavy waves dash- 
ing against the sea-wall and the quay. 
Before turning in for the night, the 
skipper threw out his second anchor, 
and an auchor-watch was ordered. Dur- 
ing that wild night, some of those in 
the small cabins lay awake and listened 
to the creaking of the timbers as the 
yacht plunged and rolled at her anchor- 
age, and to the long swish of the 
waves along her sides; and even these 
sounds were scarcely so ominous as the 
tramp of men overhead and the calling 
of the skipper—he having got his mates 
up at two in the morning to lower the 
topmast and take the gig in from her 
davits on deck, so that the wind should 
have less pressure on the yacht. Had 
she dragged her anchors that night, 
there would have been no need to tell 
this story. 

In the morning the state of affairs 
was even worse. The gale had in- 
creased in fury. Here, in this small 
harbour, huge green waves went rolling 
by—their summits caught and whirled 
away in foam by the wind—to dash on 
the sea-wall of the little town and send 
volumes of spray on to the houses and 
shops. All the doors were shut against 
the storm. ‘The blue smoke from one 
or two chimneys was blown this way 
and that by squalls of wind; and now 
and again the woods on the hill beside 
the town were swept by flying rain- 
clouds. Out at sea nothing was visible 
but the white crests of the breakers ; 
but here in the bay the crews of the 
coasters—black and bulky craft that 
rolled heavily in the waves—were busy 
making themselves as secure as they 
could with extra cables. It was a 
sufliciently perilous business for two 
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men who were in a small boat; and 
who, every minute or so, were com- 
pletely lost to sight in the trough of a 
great wave, while at other times the 
water could be seen breaking over them 
in drenching showers. 

Of course, there was no chance of 
getting out that day; it was for a long 
time doubtful whether they dared ven- 
ture ashore, short as the distance was. 
At length, Mr. Drummond volunteered 
to go ashore in the gig, with a couple 
of men, to post Violet’s letter. But 
she would not give the letter up. 

“T am going in any case,” said he. 
‘You may as well allow me to post 
your letter for you.” 

She stood irresolute, impatient, em- 
barrassed; she had a great wish to 
implore him, for her sake, not to ven- 
ture; but how could she do so nov? 
The men were lowering the gig. 
Drummond was buttoning on a big 
sou’-wester, 

“Now, Violet: the letter, if you 
please,” 

She suddenly pulled it from her 
pocket, tore it in a dozen pieces, and 
flung it overboard—the wind whirling 
the pieces away like feathers. 

“Why did you do that?” said he. 
“I must go ashore—there is no risk.” 

He jumped into the boat and took 
the tiller-ropes; the men pushed off 
from the yacht, and struck their oars 
into the water ; the next moment the 
gig was borne away on the crest of a 
mighty wave, only to dip the next 
minute and half disappear in a cloud 
of windy spray. They nearly fouled 
the chain cable of one of the colliers— 
which probably would have ended their 
voyage for them; but having missed 
that danger, they encountered no other; 
and soon those on board the yacht saw 
through the sea-spray the tall figure of 
Mr. Drummond walking solitarily along 
the high quay. 

“*Don’t you know why he has gone 
ashore?” Mrs. Warrener said to Violet, 
with an amused look. 

“ No—not at all,” the girl said. “I 
can imagine no reason at all for running 
into such danger.” 
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“There is not any danger, Captain 
Jimmy says, only they will be drenched 
through in coming back.” 

“ And why did he go ashore ?” 

“To get some new bread for you. 
He was vexed that you had to eat 
biscuit at breakfast this morning.” 

“ T would rather eat tarred rope——” 
she said, vehemently; and then she 
stopped and turned away: she was 
schooling herself to silence. 

In due time Mr. Drummond returned 
on board, drenched but successful. He 
had got new bread, fresh butter, a news- 
paper not more than two days old, some 
fresh milk and eggs, and a cap to re- 
place the one of which the sea had 
robbed him the day before. Likewise 
there were two or three little trinkets 
for the women: he said the impulse 
to buy everything he saw was almost 
irresistible—he had grown so tired of 
always finding the same amount of 
money in his pockets. 

The wild weather continued all day. 
Occasionally a brief break appeared in 
the flying clouds; and a watery sun- 
shine streamed down on the white 
houses of Tobermory, and on the green 
trees over them and around them ; this 
flash of brightness being all the more 
brilliant on account of the black masses 
of :ain-cloud forming the background to 
the green and white little town. But 
presently this frail vision of sunshine 
would disappear; and the old picture 
would be presented of the huge green 
waves, of the black hulls of the coasters 
rolling heavily, of white foam, and wind- 
swept clouds, 

Then rain set in steadily in the after- 
noon, and they were forced to go below, 
to seek refuge in books and cards. 
Occasionally, there was a little conversa- 
tion—not much; and Violet was glad 
when it ceased; for she was beginning 
to see that Mr. Drummond wished very 
much to be considered gay and cheerful, 
whereas the quick eyes of the girl per- 
ceived that he was so only by fits and 
starts, and obviously with some effort. 
He had been rummaging among the 
books left by his friend in the yacht ; 
and bad lit upon an old copy of Hero- 
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dotus, which he professed to treat as a 
description of Europe at the present 
day, written in the form of a parable. 
What was this about a marriage-market, 
and the prettiest girls fetching the 
highest prices? And how could Cyrus 
have known anything about the Stock 
Exchange when he said: “ I was never 
yet afraid of those who in the midst of 
their city have a place set apart, in which 
they collect and cheat one another by 
false oaths?” He was much interested 
in learning that the vessels which sailed 
down the river to Babylon were circular ; 
and also that “every vessel has a live 
ass on board, and the larger ones more ;” 
but he considered that the writer had 
made a slip here, as we have not yet 
adopted the circular form of ironclad. 
And so forth. Sometimes they under- 
stood these occult references; sometimes 
they did not; had Mr. Miller been pre- 
sent, he would have turned away dis- 
gusted, for he never saw the fun of any 
one trying to puzzle you by obscure 
jokes. A joke was a joke—something 
to laugh at—not a conundrum. What, 
for example, could Mr. Drummond mean 
by saying to him one night at the 
Judeum that he supposed the favourite 
wine at the Club was old Clo’ de 
Vougeot ? 

They were more interested, however, 
in the next book he proceeded to skim ; 
which was a statistical description of 
the Hebrides accompanying the sailing 
directions issued by the Admiralty. 
For suddenly he said— 

“Sarah, do you think you could leave 
London ?” 

“ For good?” 

“Ten” 

“To live where?” 

“Somewhere about this coast —-—” 

“Oh,” she cried, “think of the win- 
ter—the bleakness, the bitter cold ———” 

“Tt is exactly the absence of cold 
that is the attraction—that made me 
think of living here in reading this 
book. The temperature of Lewis is the 
most mild and equable of any part of the 
British Isles—as I read. Snow seldom 
lies in these western regions. Look at 
the various shrubs and plants that grow 


out-of-doors here that are only to be 
found in hot-houses elsewhere. They 
have camellias in their gardens in 
Cantyre.” 

“ What should we do all the winter ?” 
said his sister. 

“That is the point,” said he, rather 
wistfully. “Would you care to make 
the experiment? We might get tired 
of it—but not more tired than I am 
now of London.” 

“T will go with you wherever you 
please,” she said. 

** How about Amy ?” 

“She can finish her schooling now at 
home,” her mother answered. 

Some silence ensued. It was with a 
strange sinking of the heart that Violet 
had heard this conversation. They had 
never mentioned her; they seemed to 
take it for granted that she would leave 
them when they returned to London ; 
and yet, she asked herself, why? They 
could not have known what she wrote 
to her father ; and she had given them 
no hint of her intentions. Up till now 
they had invariably consulted her about 
their joint plans, and were almost too 
anxious to accommodate their arrange- 
ments to her wishes. Now she was 
left out altogether ; and she knew them 
too well to suspect them of anything 
but an innocent assumption that it was 
unnecessary to ask her. 

Amy, who had been absent, came 
into the saloon at this moment. 

“Come here, child, and tell us— 
would you like to come and live always 
in the Highlands?” 

The girl, in the most natural manner 
in the world, turned to Violet. 

“ What do you say, Violet?” 

Happily, in the dusk, the extreme 
embarrassment of the girl was not 
visible. 

** Oh, I?” she said, hurriedly. “ Your 
mamma understands, Amy, that—that 
you must leave me out——” 

* You are not going away from us?” 
cried her old school-companion, in 
dismay. 

“Not if wecan prevent you,” Mrs. 
Warren said, in her kindly way; and 
as she was passing she laid her hand 
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on the shoulder of the girl. “ Not if 
we can prevent you, Violet. But there 
comes a time when the young birds will 
insist on flying away from the nest— 
and though we elder folk can't be 
expected to like it—still, it is the old 
story. Come, who will adventure for 
a blow on deck? We must give the 
saloon up to Duncan now.” 

The force of the gale still prevented 
their leaving Tobermory that day; it 
was not until the following afternoon 
that they were allowed to start. By 
that time a vague impression had been 
formed in Violet’s mind that she had 
made her last trip in the Sea-Pyot. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
CHALLENGED. 


OTHER impressions, too, she was rapidly 
forming, of a much graver character, 
and likely to lead to decisive action. 
The quick eyes of the girl saw through 
this affectation of cheerfulness which 
James Drummond sought to preserve 


in her presence, She came to know, in 
a vague way, and yet with absolute 
certainty, that he was beset by an 
anxious care. She had expected that the 
breaking asunder of those tender ties 
which had been too hastily formed 
would have released him, at least, from 
all anxiety and embarrassment, and she 
was glad to think that that would be 
the result, whatever the cost might be 
to her; now she knew, with a great 
sadness, that this her best of friends 
carried about with him a heavy heart 
underneath all that pretence of kindly 
merriment. She knew it. She could 
read it in his eyes, when she met him 
unexpectedly. And she could not but 
imagine that the cause of this secret 
care was herself. 

What could be more simple than her 
line of reasoning?—if that could be 
called reasoning which was rather a suc- 
cession of leaps of fancies and emotions. 
He was wretched because he could not 
return the affection she had offered him. 
To free him from that hasty and mutual 
pledge was nothing, so long as she 
remained there to recall it by her 
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presence. Toa person of his imaginative, 
sensitive, and unselfish temperament, 
she would appear as a standing reproach ; 
he would consider himself—however 
unnecessarily—the cause of her unhap- 
piness ; and would be miserable himself 
in consequence. 

“ And this,” she thought to herself, 
with some bitterness, “is what I have 
brought to him ; this is how I repay 
him for all his kindness to me.” 

And so she became more and more 
anxious to get back to Castle Banudbox. 
Perhaps something would occur then to 
put an end to this unhappy state of 
affairs—though she knew that her heart- 
ache over the loss of the one highest 
dream of her life was not to be cured 
by any change of circumstance. She 
breathed more freely, then, when at 
last they weighed anchor, and stood out 
into the Sound of Mull. 

The wind had fallen rapidly, but 
there was still a heavy sea on, and the 
afternoon sunlight sometimes shone 
stormily through the floating masses 
of vapour that clung about the Mull 
mountains. By and by the wind had 
so far abated that it was deemed per- 
missib'e to hoist the topsail; and so 
they beat down the Sound at a very 
fair rate of speed, hoping to get home 
before midnight. 

By and by they came in sight of a 
house only the tops of the chimneys of 
which were visible over a line of dark 
green trees. It looked a solitary place, 
on these lonely shores, 

“That iss Finnorie,” said the skipper, 
“there iss no song the people will like 
so well as the ‘ Farewell to Finnorie’— 
not any song they will like so well as 
that one.” 

Violet did not know this pathetic 
little piece ; but she knew that she, too, 
was bidding her farewell to Finnorie, 
and to more than Finnorie. They were 
all standing on deck at this time. She 
said—— 

“Tt is a sad thing to bid good-bye to 
a place you have known——” 

“Tt isa sadder thing to bid good-bye 
to illusions,” said Mr. Drummond, some- 
what absently ; but he had scarcely 
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uttered the words when he seemed to 
check himself. “Though one ought to 
be glad about it,” he added, quickly ; 
“the sooner we get rid of illusions the 
better. The operation is not nice ; but 
the results are wholesome. Finnorie, 
now. And that is the manse of Fin- 
norie? I suppose the song will last a 
century yet. Perhaps it was only an 
accident ; or was it composed with a 
view to posthumous fame? There is 
no man without that, you may be sure ; 
though the ordinary person’s notion of 
posthumous fame is to live in the kindly 
recollection of sons and daughters, anc 
grandchildren, and friends—a very good 
thing too, you know—it has a hold on 
a man’s actions—it may make him more 
generous than he would otherwise be. 
What, now, is the nearest town or 
village to this remote little manse ? 
Loch Aline, I suppose.” 

He stopped there. Loch Aline—that 
was the place young Miller was supposed 
to make for when he left them on that 
memorable Sunday. Some strange things 
had occurred since then—too strange, 
perhaps, to be understood just yet. 

The dark came on; in the dusk they 
could see the livid blue waves burst 
into flowers of white foam as they went 
rushing past. It was an angry sea, 
though there was not much wind. 

“The sea is very deep here, I sup- 
pose,” said Violet to the skipper—she 
happened to be standing alone with him 
—he at the helm. 

“ Indeed it iss that,” said Jimmy. 

“Tf you went overboard, you would 
drown soon—perhaps you might drown 
before coming up at all?” 

“Tt would be a ferry bad thing to 
try that,” said the skipper, with a 
shrewd smile. 

She had not the least intention of 
trying that. It was a passing fancy— 
nothing more. 

But they ran a greater chance of 
seeing it tried that night than was at 
all pleasant. When they were well 
out of the Sound and crossing to the 
south of Lismore lighthouse, they were 
struck by a sudden squall. In the 
midst of the darkness—the moon not 
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having risen as yet—there was some- 
thing startling in this sudden roar of 
wind that caught the Sea-Pyot and threw 
her over almost on her beam-ends. 
Instantly the skipper called out to lower 
the topsail and there was a confused 
scuffle forward. The next moment there 
was a loud shriek from Mrs, Warrener, 
who had rushed up the companion- 
way to see what all the noise was 
about, and who just then caught a 
glimpse of one of the men being whirled 
by her in the dusk and carried right up 
and over the gig, where he remained 
suspended in mid-air, the flapping and 
straining topsail tearing this way and 
that over his head. That was Alec. 
Somehow the sheet had got twisted 
round his feet, and the force of the 
wind on the loose sail had torn him 
from his hold, though he clung to the 
rope like a rat. A brief, exciting period 
of tumult ensued. Mr. Drummond 
sprang to the man’s aid, and caught him 
by the boots; another of the sailors 
came running to his assistance; and 
together they hauled him down on deck. 
But the question was how to get those 
great blowing volumes of canvas secured, 
tur the gale was sweeping them this way 
and that; and again one of the sailors 
was knocked off his feet and had to 
cling to the bulwarks to prevent his 
being driven into the driving sea. This _ 
was becoming too serious. Violet was 
standing by—frightened, but with all 
her senses about her. 

“Can you hold her for a moment ?” 
the skipper called out. 

The girl seized the tiller; and he made 
a dive at the fluttering canvas, while 
the sailor got on his legs again. But 
what was she to do? Right ahead of 
her the great glow of the light-house 
burned in the night; if she kept the 
boat away, she would expose her still 
further to the fury of the gale, and make 
it more difficult for the men to shorten 
sail; if she ran her up to the wind, she 
might get dangerously near the long 
black promontory of Lismore. Captain 
Jimmy, however, had had no intention 
of entrusting the safety of his vessel to 
alien hands for anything but a second. 
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In another moment he was back at the 
tiller ; the men had the foresail secured ; 
and all the damage done by the sudden 
squall was that Alec had lost his cap, 
and that Amy Warrener having been 
thrown down on the floor of the saloon, 
had been overwhelmed by a shower of 
candle-snuffers, shilling novels, and 
biscuits. 

By and by, an equable breeze having 
succeeded this fragmentary hurricane, 
they found themselves lightly and plea- 
santly running for home, while the moon 
had come up in the south over the black 
islands, so that they should easily pick 
their way along the hilly road to Castle 
Bandbox. It ought to have been a joyful 
return after all this beautiful cruise ; 
but there was a great silence on board, 
the chief talker being more than usually 
absent and thoughtful. 

‘** We shall soon be ashore now,” said 
Mrs. Warrener to Violet, the two of 
them being in their little cabin, packing 
up various things. 

“ T suppose so,” said the girl. 

“T hope you have enjoyed the trip?” 

“Oh, yes, thank you,” said she—the 
thoughtless answer to an ordinary ques- 
tion. 

** And you will enjoy a few days on 
shore before we start again.” 

‘IT do not think I shall be with you 
next time, Mrs. Warrencr,” said Violet. 

* What do you mean, Violet?” said 
her friend, ceasing her work, and stand- 
ing up. 

Perhaps she would rather not have 
answered. Everything around her seemed 
30 wrong and miserable that talking 
about it promised little. But after all 
there was something of the wildness of 
despair in the way in which the girl 
threw out her hands and began to speak 
hurriedly and excitedly. 

“ How can you ask that? Do you not 
see what is going on? Do you not see 
that your brother is miserable ; though, 
with his constant kindness, he tries to 
conceal it? And I know Iam the cause 
of it; and when I know I am the cause 
of wretchedness to my friends—I—I 
think it is time I was out of the way.” 

“ Violet,” said Mrs. Warrener, taking 
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the girl’s hand, “ You are too impulsive 
—you will do something wild some day, 
Now will you listen to reason? A great 
part of what you say is true. James 
has not been quite himself for a few 
days back ; and there is no doubt he is 
a little anxious about you. That is 
natural. He has had the greatest interest 
in you ever since he knew you ; and he 
has had a great affection for you ; and 
he is not a man to throw those things 
aside lightly. He is not at alla man 
like that. When he has got to like any 
one, there is no use arguing with him ; 
he is very steadfast. Now can you 
wonder at his being rather troubled 
about you? You yourself have not 
been over-happy, Violet, of late.” 

“T do not think I have been—I hava 
been over-happy,” said the girl, with a 
strong effort to restrain her tears. 

“ And can you wonder that he has 
been perhaps rather too anxious about 
you—considering how easily you will get 
out of all this unfortunate trouble a 

“Well,” said the girl, vehemently, 
“he shall not be vexed and troubled 
about me. I am not going to requite all 
his great kindness to me that way.” 

“ You would best remove his trouble 
by becoming happy yourself, Violet,” 
her friend said, with a smile, “and you 
will soon be able to do that.” 

* Soon?” said the girl, thoughtfully. 
** Shall I soon be able to remove this 
trouble from him?” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“ T suppose now,” said Violet, speak- 
ing in a strangely slow and measured 
way, “I suppose now—you would say 
that there is nothing—nothing in all 
the world he would not do to make me 
happy 3M 

“ Nothing!” said James Drummond's 
sister, honestly, and with decision. “I 
believe there is nothing in all the world 
he would not do to make you happy.” 

The girl thought for a moment ; and 
her face was rather pale. 

“And I—who am only ” she 
managed to say that, and no more; she 
drew a long breath, and fell back, her 
hand unconsciously catching at the edge 
of the berth. Mrs. Warrener, with a 
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short, quick cry of terror, caught hold 
of her before she fell; and managed to 
get her on to a chair. After all, it was 
only a faint: what more common than 
that?" When she came to herself, she 
was very much ashamed ; and she won- 
dered how she could have been so stupid ; 
but there was an unusual look about 
the eyes which Mrs. Warrener could not 
quite understand. 

She professed to treat the whole 
matter very lightly, however. 

“You are such a wild and headstrong 
girl, Violet, in those fancies of yours, 
that I don’t know what is to become of 
you. I wish you were safely married, 
and had some one to look after 
you 
“T think I will go up on deck now,” 
she said—her face still somewhat pale 
—“ it is cooler there.” 

Her friend accompanied her. They 
found the Sea-Pyot now drawing near 
to her moorings ; and they recognised in 
the moonlight the familiar outlines of 
the dark hills behind Castle Bandbox. 
There, too, was the little bay, the yellow 
sand showing a pale semicircle of light 
in the shadow, where the two girls used 
to bathe. 

“ Wouldn’t you like to go down there 
now, Violet,” said Amy, “and have a 
bathe in the moonlight ?” 

“T should like te catch you at it, 
either of you!” said her mother. “ And 
yet I know you are both bound to be 
drowned there, sooner or later.” 

Out went the rattling anchor-cable 
with a roar in the silence of the night ; 
there was some busy work with the 
sails; then the gig took the voyagers 
into the small landing-place. In the 
moonlight they walked away up through 
the quiet meadows to the cottage on 
the hill. There was little said. 

Years upon years it seemed to Violet 
North since she had left that small 
home up there; for indeed the very 
moments seemed years now, as she felt 
her life pushing forward to some tragic 
climax with swift, inexorable, irrevocable 
steps. The gathering volume of her 
emotions—love, and pride, and gratitude 
all commingled—was carrying her on- 
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wards, whither she as yet dared not 
look. 

But she wished to look and to know 
—whatever it might be; and when the 
others had gone into the house, and 
were busy in unpacking and so forth, 
she slipped round by the back, and got 
into the road that led away up among 
the hills. The cool mountain-air was 
grateful to her hot forehead; in the 
silence she could think of all this that 
had happened to her, and was going to 
happen ; she was glad to be away, to be 
alone. She wandered on, not paying 
much heed to the rocks, and heather, 
and young plantations, all faintly visible 
in the moonlight, but vaguely conscious 
of the murmur of a siream in the valley 
below her, that seemed to make the 
silence of the night more intense. 

She was in no blind and passiunate 
bewilderment of grief; she was too 
proudly self-possessed for that; and yet 
it seemed to her that a great sadness 
dwelt over this beautiful night; and 
perhaps, once or twice, she remembered 
that she had no mother to whom she 
could go at this terrible crisis of her life. 
She reasoned with herself very calmly. 
It was her great misfortune to love this 
man with her whole heart ; he knew it, 
and his life was made miserable by the 
knowledge ; how was all this unhappi- 
ness to be cured? Her going away 
would do no good; she would leave 
with him that anxious care about 
herself, that dumb unspeakable regret 
that haunted him and clouded over the 
ordinarily bright and joyous spirit. And 
what was she, that she should cause 
this wretchedness to the one among all 
human beings whom she most loved 
and honoured? Her sore heartache, 
incurable as it was, she could have 
borne ; but not the thought of the pain 
she was inflicting on this dearest of all 
her friends, who sought so anxiously 
and yet so vainly to conceal the wound. 
She reasoned calmly enough, perhaps ; 
but her heart was beginning to beat 
fast ; and all the high, impulsive, proud 
spirit of the girl was rising to the firm 
lips and the pale face. She stood still 
now, and listened—there was no one 
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to interrupt her self-communings. And 
this was the question she asked herself 
—not audibly, but so that her beating 
heart could hear : 

“In the old time, when you were care- 
less and happy, you asked yourself whether 
you could die for the man that you loved; 
and you were very proud to answer yes. 
You were very sure then you could do it. 
And now, if the same question is asked, 
what will you say? Will you meanly 
retreat from it? If nothing will do but 
getting out of the world altogether—so 
that the old glad light will come back to 
his eyes in time, after he has forgotten 


all about you—can you show to yourself 


what your love is worth by doing that ?” 

She was not so calm now. The 
beautiful dark eyes were full of a 
strange agony; she was breathing 
quickly ; her face was paler than the 
moonlight itself. 

That was the question she asked 
herself; what was the answer ? 

No man, woman, or set of circum- 
stances ever confronted this girl with 
a chalienge, and found her turn aside 
from it: that was not possible to her. 
The answer to the question was written 
in the firm lips and the wild white face. 

After all, what was this sacrifice that 
was demanded of her? The book of 
life, so far as she could read it in her 
bewilderment and despair, was to her 
only a record of disappointment on 
disappointment, of regret, and lamentu- 
tion, and grief. She had had no 
kindly cared-for youth; and now her 
womanhood, as she was about to enter 
upon it, and as the fascination of it 
glimmered before her like a beautiful 
vision, had been suddenly shut off in 
darkness, and she was left with only 
the bitter memory of what might have 
bee=.. 

She heard steps behind her, and 


turned guickly. She found Mrs. War- 
rener, with some light shawl thrown 
round her head, coming towards her. 

“Violet, what do you mean by running 
away like this? I felt sure you had 
gone up among the hills by yourself.” 

The reply was a strange one. The 
girl took her friend’s head between her 
hands, and kissed her gently, and looked 
wistfully and earnestly into her eyes. 

“Tf I have annoyed you at any 
time,” she said, “and if you think of 
it afterwards, you will believe that I 
never did mean it, and that I was very 
sorry. “You will promise me that; and 
if I have done harm to any one in your 
house, you will ask them to forgive me 
—and forget it when they can.” 

The gentle Jittle woman burst into 
tears. 

“Oh, Violet, what do you mean?” 
she cried, with a strange apprehension 
in her breast. “Why are you crying ? 
What is the matter with you—that you 
are so pale ?” 

“Tt is nothing,” said the girl. “We 
will go back tc the house.” 

They walked down the road in the 
moonlight, both silent ; for Mrs. War- 
rener was beset by vague fears, and she 
was afraid to question the girl too 
closely just then. When they had 
entered the house, Violet escaped to 
her own room, for it was now late. 
She stood for a moment at the window 
—looking out on the black hills, and 
on the trees and on the small patches 
of oats, that the moonlight made of a 
silvery grey—and she was holding her 
hand tightly over her heart. 

“Don't break yet,”—this is what 
she would have said, had her wild, 
despairing fancies been translated into 
words, “ Don’t break just yet, until I have 
made my friends happy. Then you can 
do with me—what you like!” 


To be continued, 
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I. 

THE “LUDI” OR EARLY MYSTERY 
PLAYS--THE ‘‘CARNASCIALESCHI” 
OF LORENZO DE’ MEDICI— THE 
““ORFEO” OF POLIZIANO. 


D. 900—1500. 
* Ce qu’on ne doit point voir, qu'un récit nous 

l’expose— 

Les yeux en le voyant saisircient mieux la 
chose. 

Mais il est des objets que l'art judicieux | 

Doit oftrir & l’oreille et réculer des yeux.’ 

Borieav, I’ Art Poétique. 


Ix choosing the title of the Jtalian 
Drama, the writer wishes to imply that 
the slight sketch contained in these 
papers will only date from: the revival 
of dramatic art in Italy. The classical 
fame of the Roman theatre, closely 
connected as it is with the immortal 
productions of the land where the 
drama first burst into life, remains in 
far abler hands, 

It will, however, be seen that the 
rules and forms of the ancient drama 
had taken such deep root in Italy that 
they sprang up again, after centuries 
of devastation, to give life and shape 
to the first efforts of her modern 
tragedians. Even at the time of the 
fall of the empire, the theatres which 
had witnessed the classic scenes of the 
Roman drama were not entirely de- 
stroyed. They still served for the 
scenic representations of the Mimi as 
they were called, who were supposed 
to be directly descended from the 
ancient Mimi of the Attellanian 
“Fabule.”? Most of the Italian 
writers on the drama agree in saying 
that those which were called Com- 


2 A kind of play or farce, which took its 
name from “ Attella,” a town belonging to 
the Osci in Italy. These farces were a sort of 
rade game played by the Roman youth, who 


represented the characters of ancient my- 
thology. 
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medie dell’ Arte, were the only comedies 
represented in Italy during the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth centuries. In 
these dramas the author’s business was 
confined to arranging a skeleton plot 
called a scenario, leaving with the 
actors the option of filling it up with 
speeches according to their fancy, just 
as in the present day each actor chooses 
his own gestures and actions to repre- 
sent his conception of the part he has 
to play. It was, however, understood 
that a certain standard dress, and cer- 
tain fixed jests belonged to each part, 
and these were adhered to so strictly, 
that they have descended even to our 
times in the familiar forms of 
Harlequin and Punch (Puncinello). 
The dress of the former (Arlecchino), 
originally called Centona or Centunedo 
being one garment made of numberless 
pieces, still preserves its character. 

By degrees the dramatis persone 
of the imi became enlarged by 
Pantaleone (a Venetian merchant) ; 
Dottore, a Bolognese physician ; 
Spaviento, a Neapolitan Braggadocio, 
and other representatives of the various ~ 
states of Italy. Each spoke the dialect, 
and each wore the costume of his native 
city. Far from being discouraged by the 
ecclesiastical authorities, they received 
the decided support of such grave 
fathers of the Church as St. Thomas 
Aquinas and St. Anthony; the latter 
only adding a proviso that Harlequin 
should not be represented by a clergy- 
man, nor Punch be exhibited in 
church. 

The scenic representations of the Mimi 
were after all only relics of former times, 
but like the ancient classical drama, 
—not to speak of the rude attempts of 
many a barbarian nation, Scandinavian, 
Peruvian, and Chinese—the real efforts 
of the resuscitated Italian drama took 
a religious form. The pilgrims, on 
their return from the Holy Land, or 8. 
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Giacomo di Galizia, or the Madonna del 
Puy, first began the custom of reciting 
publicly with a certain amount of gesture 
and action the sacred story of the 
Passion of our Lord, the life of the 
Blessed Virgin,the Acts of the Apostles, 
and other passages either from the 
Scriptures or from the legends of the 
saints. 

At first these recitations, which 
rapidly became very popular, were per- 
formed in the open air, either in the 
churchyards, the public piazze, or the 
fields and highways. But soon these 
places were discarded as unworthy of 
the sacred character of the mystery 
plays, and they were represented in 
churches where stages were erected ex- 
pressly for the purpose. These sacred 
dramas resemble the Greek plays in 
having both for their authors and per- 
formers persons dedicated to the cer- 
vice of religion. If the first Grecian 
poets were also priests, and, up to the 
time of Sophocles, recited in person their 
dramatic compositions to the ; cople, the 
mystery plays were also composed and 
performed by the ecclesiastical, and not 
the lay members of the Church. We 
learn from reliable authority that six 
sacred dramas were written by the nun 
Rosvita of Gandersheim between the 
years 980 and 1000; and Muratori quotes 
a decretal of Gregory 1X. specially en- 
joining that the priests, deacons, and 
subdeacons shall, under the authority of 
the bishop, represent these dramas with 
fitting masks and dresses, for the diver- 
sion of the people. 

But if the drama was re-awakened 
to life by the same motive which 
prompted its birth, and if we may trace 
several points of resemblance between 
its origin and its revival, many obvious 
reasons interfered to prevent these re- 
presentations, in their religious form, 
from approaching in the smallest degree 
to the excellence of the ancient Greek 
theatre. Among the Greeks there was no 
office of higher importance in the state 
than that of the poet. Hence few were 
chosen for it but such as could unite to 
their natural poetical gift a perfect 
acquaintance with the politics and 


opinion which it was necessary to instil 
into the people. They knew how to 
turn the theatre to account in moulding 
the popular mind to the ends which the 
government had in view— how to find in 
it the most powerful stimulus to their 
patriotic zeal, and their eager desire for 
liberty. Dut priests of the Middle Ages, 
who were the authors and directors of 
the sacred dramas, had no such object in 
view, and, being scarcely less ignorant 
than the people they professed to teach, 
their influence, far from raising the popu- 
lar tone, could only serve to increase 
the ignorance and superstition which so 
generally prevailed. 

Then, if for a moment we consider 
the nature of Pagan worship, absurd in 
principle, defective in means, partial 
and inconsistent in result, we shall 
see that out of these very errors the 
fine arts which combined to illustrate 
the Greek drama drew their greatest 
advantages. Where the religious teach- 
ing was wholly bent on fomenting 
human passions, instead of reproving 
them, where the gods, leaving the in- 
struction of mankind to philosophers, 
appeared only as gods of pleasure— 
pleasure which, though inspired by 
poetry, eloquence, and music, was still 
pleasure—it is evident why these fine 
arts came to be considered as celestial 
gifts to be gained at whatever cost, and 
to be worthy of the highest esteem. 

Again, when the people considered 
the manifold weaknesses, not to say vices, 
attributed to the objects of their public 
veneration, it must have been obvious 
that there was no such vast and appalling 
difference between gods and men, as to 
render the former unfit to be represented 
on the stage for the amusement of the 
latter. Further, their patriotic feelings 
were appealed to by each representation 
of those mythological legends from 
which it was their proudest boast to 
derive history. Thus while every cir- 
cumstance combined to exalt the Grecian 
drama to its lofty summit of perfection 
it had also a political importance which 
rendered it one of the most dearly- 
prized institutions of the state. 

But when, after the lapse of centuries 
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of darkness and ignorance, the drama 
began to revive in the land of its 
adoption, all the auspices which had 
been so favourable to its origin were 
changed. We need no words to prove 
that the sacred mysteries of Christianity 
are at once too awful and too incompre- 
hensible to be presented on the stage as 
a spectacle for men. Human under- 
standing being incapable of attaining 
to the full conception of these sacred 
subjects, they must be brought down 
from their infinite height to come within 
the range of so limited a vision, when, 
by a natural consequence, that which is 
human and material must fall miserably 
short in an effort to represent what is 
spiritual and divine. 

A very few examples will perhaps 
show better than any argument how 
rapidly these sacred dramas, orginally 
pious in their intention, degenerated 
into abuse. 

As early as the year 1264 we find 
that certain statutes della Compagnia 
del Gonfalone in Rome provided that 
these “ Ludi,” as the mystery plays 
were termed, because they were an 
essential part of the games and festivi- 
ties held at Easter and Pentecost, 
should be represented twice in the year. 

The feast of the “ Pazzi” (maniacs) is 
the most conspicuous example of the pro- 
fanity of these ceremonies. Under the 
presidence of a mock archbishop, called 
the “‘ Arcivescovo dei Pazzi,” the offices 
of the Church were turned into elaborate 
ridicule ; but the details are too repulsive 
to be put forward here, and the reader 
can form a very fair idea of the whole 
ceremony from Walter Scott’s descrip- 
tion of the form it took in Scotland 
under the lordship of the “ Abbot of 
Unreason.” 4 

Another example may be found in 
the Ludo Pascale della Venuta e Morte 
dell? Anticristo, annually performed by 
injunction of the Roman statutes. It 
was a sort of confused drama, in which 
the Pope and the Emperor, with other 
sovereigns of Europe, appeared on the 
scene, with the Antichrist, accompanied 
by personifications of Heresy, Hypocrisy, 

1 See The Abbot, p. 108. 
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and Heathenism. In 1304, we read of 
the Znferno being represented at Flo- 
rence, on the river Arno, which was 
covered with every sort of boat, steered 
by demons and filled with condemned 
souls, amid loud cries and flames and 
every other horrible notion that the 
subject could suggest. The concourse 
on the Ponte alla Carraia to see this 
extraordinary spectacle was so great that 
the bridge gave way and thousands were 
precipitated into the river beneath. 

These are some specimens of the 
sacred dramas, which lasted for cen 
turies, not only in Italy but all over 
Europe, till at last they were prohibited 
on account of their shocking profanity. 
They may be looked upon as the first 
efforts of the revived Italian drama. 
Still as they were played sometimes as 
scent mute, without any words, some- 
times with speeches invented on the 
epur of the moment, no pains were 
taken to preserve their forms or their 
dialogues, so that up to the fourteenth 
century we have no real specimens of 
Italian dramatic poetry. 

But as ignorance declined, and 
the stvdy of classic lore began to 
revive, it became evident that these 
“TLudi” could never reach the level of 
the ancient drama. Fearing at first to 
venture in the untried path of the new 
language, as yet unformed by the 
Divina Commedia, the dramatic writers 
kept closely to the track of the old 
Latin tongue in their aim after a more 
exalted kind of drama. The first of 
these, Albertino Mussato, a learned 
Paduan, born in 1261, carefully mo- 
delled his Latin plays upon the pattern 
of Seneca. One of his tragedies called 
Eccesinis, treating of a modern subject, 
the death of Ezzelino, tyrant of Padua, 
won so great a reputation at the time 
that, like Petrarch, Mussato was 
honoured by a laurel crown, presented 
to him by the Paduan university in 
1313. The Bishop of Padua further 
issued an edict that on every Christmas 
Day the doctors, regents, and professors 
of the two Paduan colleges should go 
to his house in solemn procession to 
renew annually the offer of the crown. 

4 
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Although Mussato is supposed to have 
written his tragedy in strict imitation 
of Seneca, he has not always attended 
to the unities of time and place. Tira- 
boschi truly observes that, in any case, 
“una cattiva originale non potea fare 
che una cattiva copia.” Still, although 
pronounced by critics to be full of 
defects, they also admit that the pas- 
sions are drawn with some force, and 
that a real interest runs through the 
play. 

Albertino Mussato died at Chiozza in 
the year 1329, at the age of seventy. 
He was so close a contemporary of Dante 
that it is curious there should be no 
mention of him in the Divina Commedia. 
It appears from Petrarch’s letters, that 
in his early youth he also attempted to 
write a Latin comedy per sollevar 
Vanimo.! He called it Philologia, but 
was so convinced of its worthlessness 
that he took no pains to preserve it, 
and it never saw the light. It is a 
question, which some affirm and some 
deny, whether he was the author of 
two other dramatic compositions, one 
on the siege of Cesena, in 1357, by 
Cardinal Albanoz, the other upon the 
fate of Medea, which are still pre- 
served in the Libreria Laurenziana at 
Florence. 

Many other plays in modern Latin 
succeeded these first attempts, but they 
do not seem to have been ever repre- 
sented. The earliest prose Italian dra- 
matic composition is said to have been 
translated from the Latin play De 
Captivitate Ducis Jacobi, by Secco 
Polentone, and to contain a remote refe- 
rence to the arrest of General Jacopo 
Piccinino in 1464. 

But soon throwing off the stiff bonds 
of translation, the vernacular began to 
assert itself with decided freedom and 
vigour in the Maggiolate, Ballate, and 
Intuonate, for which it was so eminently 
adapted. The Maggiolate, as their name 
would show, were the May-day festivi- 
ties, of which a feeble remnant has 
descended to our own day; the May- 
pole being represented in those times 
by a living shrub, which, adorned with 

1 Vol i., lib. ii, lett. vii., p. 361. 


festoons and flowers, was planted oppo- 
site the window of the Queen of Love 
and Beauty, with every festive accom- 
paniment of poetry, music and the dance. 
The Baliate and Jntuonate were merely 
sonnets, usually selected from the Vita 
Nuova, set to music and sung to a kind 
of dance, as if the same instinct which 
prompted the inflections of the voice to 
express the feelings of the soul guided 
the movements of the body to the same 
end. 

Although this kind of poetry can 
hardly be said to partake of the dramatic 
character, it prepared the way for the 
Caurnascialeschi, These were originally 
Carnival festivities, but, under the skil- 
ful treatment of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
they developed into a species of con- 
secutive drama. Up to his time the 
Yarnascialeschi were carried on in dumb 
show, with figures of wax or wood 
dressed in grotesque characters. The 
Trionfi of Petrarch were frequently 
chosen for these representations, and 
Lorenzo was the first to suggest that 
the words should be used also, set to a 
musical accompaniment. 

On one occasion the TZrionfo della 
Morte was elaborately prepared by the 
Florentine painter Piero di Cosimo, 
nothing being omitted to strike terror 
into the hearts of the people. The 
funeral car, invested with every emblem 
of mortality, paraded the city, accom- 
panied by troops of citizens singing the 
following lines :— 

** Morti siam come vedete 
Cosi morti vedrem voi ; 
Fummo gia come voi siete, 
Voi sarete come noi.” 

Lorenzo himself composed many of 
these Carnascialeschi. His great desire 
was to wean the people by degrees from 
the sacred dramas which had so long 
occupied the stage; but aware of the 
jealousy and suspicion with which any 
such reform would be received, he pre- 
pared the way by himself writing a 
sacred drama, only of a far higher order 
than any of those hitherto represented. 
It was called SS. Giovanni e Paolo— 
not, however, the great Apostles, but two 
followers of the daughter of Constantine, 
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who were put to death for the faith in 
the time of Julian the Apostate. It is 
written with a simple grace worthy of 
the ancient classical dramas, and the 
moral is carefully drawn. L’Abramo e 
r'Isaaco of Feo Beleari and Pulci’s 
Barlaam e Josafat were contemporary 
productions of the same improved 
nature! Lorenzo’s next attempt was 
a drama called J/ Trrionfo di Bacco e 
d Arianne, full of vigour and grace. 
He had soon many imitators eager to 
follow in the new path which he had 
struck out The Virginia of Bernardo 
Accolto, founded on one of the novels of 
Boccaccio, was quickly succeeded by the 
Cefalo of Niccolo da Correggio, a man of 
no ordinary ability, famous as a soldier 
but more famous for his poetry. He 
was held in such high esteem by his 
contemporaries, that Ariosto dedicates 
two lines to him in the Orlando 
Furioso :— 

“Un Signor di Correggio. . . . 

Con alto stil par che cantando scriva.” 
Orlando Furioso, exlii. s, 92. 

Pre-eminent among the successful 
followers of Lorenzo was his friend and 
contemporary Angelo Poliziano. His 
talents first declared themselves in his 
Stanze per la Giostra di Giuliano dé 
Medici, from the rich treasures of which 
neither Ariosto nor Tasso disdained 
to borrow. Thus, while the theatres at 
Rome, under Pomponio Leto, were re- 
presenting with laborious pains trans- 
lations of the plays of Plautus and 
Terence, Poliziano, the youthful poet of 
Florence, produced the first real Italian 
drama. His Orfeo, written in a highly- 
polished style, with regularity of plot 
and unity of intention, marks a distinct 
era in the dramatic history of Italy. 
Poliziano was only eighteen when he 
wrote this drama at the special request 
of Cardinal Francesco Gonzaga. More- 
over, it was completed in two days’ time, 
in the midst of all the tumult and re- 
joicings of a great festivity. 

The first editions of the Orfeo were 
so mangled and confused as to give no 

1 Two interesting volumes of these Rappre- 


sentazioni, as they were called, may still be 
seen in the British Museum. 


idea of its real beauty and elegance. 
But, fortunately for Poliziano’s fame, 
the learned Padre Affo discovered an 
ancient and perfect manuscript in the 
convent of the Santo Spirito at Reggio, 
which has enabled him to give us a 
correct edition of the play. It is styled 
a tragedy, and is divided into five acts, 
which division is announced at the end 
of the prologue, in the lines :— 


** On stia ciascuno a tutti gli atti intento, 
Che cinque sono ; e questo é l’argomento.” 


The dialogue is regular, the style clear 
and correct, and there is a beautiful 
chorus at the beginning of the second 
act, in which the Dryads bewail the 
death of Eurydice. The speech of Orfeo 
as he stands before the gate of the 
Inferno (Act iv., Scene 1) isso fine that 
we feel it might indeed draw 


** Tron tears down Pluto’s cheek,” 
and have 
* Made hell grant what love did seek.” 
There follows a spirited dialogue be- 
tween Pluto and Proserpine :— 
** Chi é costui che con l’aurata Cetra, 
Mossa ha l'immobil porta.” 


** Who is he, who with his golden lyre, 
Hath moved the gate immutable ?” 


Then Orpheus makes his pathetic sup- 
plication in the rolling stanzas of the 
ottava rima, so difficult to render with 
any justice in a translation :— 


‘* Hear me, ye rulers of that hapless race, 
For ever banished from the light of day, 
To whom the creatures of all time and place 
And nature’s works their mournful tribute 


pay: 
Hear my lament, and show some pitying 


grace, 
Love ever leads me onward on my way— 
I come not cruel Cerberus to bind, 
But still my love, my only love to find. 


‘* A serpent hidden ’neath the flow’ry mead, 
Hath ta’en from me the jewel of my life, 
So doth | heart in constant anguish bleed, 
And nought can still its grief and bitter 


strife ; 
~~ of the time thou didst in triumph 
Hn ed of famous love, a captive wife, 
Still any trace within thy mem’ry live, _ 
Once more to me my lost and lo : one give. 
Y 
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‘ All earthly things at last must enter here, 
Each mortal life to thy domain must fall, 
And all that moves beneath the lunar sphere 
Sooner or later must obey thy call. 

Brief be our span above, or long and drear, 
Thy dismal shores must claim us each and 


all ; 
Here is the utmost limit of our way, 
Here must we yield us to thy endless sway. 


“ Thus must my fairest Nymph, one day, be 


thine, 

O’erpassed the term of nature’s earthly life ; 

But thou the creeping tendrils of the vine, 

And grapes unripe hast shorn, with ruthless 
knife 

To reap, while green, the harvest’s promise 
fine, 

Oh who would work such grievous havoc 
rife— 

Give then, give back my dearest hope to me, 

No gift I ask, only a loan of thee. 
«* Then by those waters, turbid and forlorn, 
Of Stygian marsh and Acheron’s sad waves ; 
And by that chaos whence the world was 
horn 

By Phlegethon, whose burning torrent raves ; 

And by that fruit, O Queen, which pleased 
thee well, . 

When first thou cam’st within these shades 
to dwell. 


If still injurious fate my prayer deny, 
Then will I ne’er return, but here will die.” 
(Orfeo, Act. iv.) 
Pluto is moved to grant Orfeo’s request, 
with the one fatal condition attached 
to it. 

Resuming for an instant the old clas- 
sical fetters, Poliziano makes Orfeo exult, 
in Latin, over his “half-regained Eury- 
dice,” but immediately afterwards re- 
turns to the vernacular, so exactly 
adapted for the beautiful and plaintive 
lament of the unhappy bride :— 

** Ahimé che troppo amore 
Ci ha disfatti ambidua ! 
Ecco che ti son tolta a gran furore 
E non son or pit tua— 

Ben tendo a te le braccie, ma non vale 

Che indietro son tirata—Orfeo mio, vale !”’, 

Although the play is written in five 
acts, each act being very short, it is 
comprised in brief compass. 

Whatever disputes may occupy the 
Italian letterati as to whether the Orfeo 
was the first representation in the ver- 
nacular—and many are of opinion that 
it {did really precede the Cefalo by a 
few years—in regard to merit they are 
unanimous in giving it the first place 
on account of its immense superiority 


to any of the Italian dramas hitherto 
produced. 

Poliziano was the brightest ornament 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici’s brilliant court, 
and that discerning patron of literature 
and art thought no favours or distine- 
tions too great for his young favourite, 
But in spite of Lorenzo’s patronage, in 
spite of his learning and rare gifts, 
Poliziano was far from happy. He 
was the victim of a morbid discontent, 
arising partly out of the extreme defor- 
mity of his personal appearance, which 
is said to have preyed upon his mind, 
partly from his unpopularity, for he 
had many enemies jealous both of his 
court favour and rare talents. He died 
in 1494, surviving only two years the 
death of his friend and patron Lorenzo, 
to whom he was deeply attached. He 
has been accused of sharing the infidel 
opinions in his time so rampant in Flo- 
rence; but, on the other hand, it is 
urged that he translated from the Greek 
the work of St. Athanasius upon the 
Psalms of David, and that he made a 
careful study of Hebrew in order to 
arrive at a better understanding of the 
sacred writings. A contemporary writer 
assures us that he died in the Christian 
faith, being attended on his death-bed 
by Fra Domenico da Pescia, one of the 
two Dominican friars who shared Savon- 
arola’s martyrdom. It is also stated 
that, by order of the great preacher 
himself, Poliziano was vested after death 
in the garb of St. Dominic and buried 
in the church of San Marco. 

His remains were afterwards removed 
into the church, and laid beside those of 
Pico della Mirandola, his contemporary 
and friend. 


II. 


‘IL TEATRO ITALIANO ANTICO.” 
A.D. 1500—1600. 


** Sometime let gorgecus tragedy 
In sceptred pall come sweeping by, 
Presenting Thebes, or Pelops’ line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine ; 
Or what (though rare) of later age 
Ennobled hath the buskined stage.” 
Il Penseroso. 


WE have seen how Poliziano, with one 
vigorous effort of his genius, struck off 
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from the Italian drama the fetters of a 
dead language ; and sent it forth into 
the world in the freedom of its own 
beautiful speech, 

But nearly a century elapsed befvre 
the dramatists of Italy knew how to 
make a real use of their liberty. They 
had been so long accustomed to the stiff 
rules and forms as well as to the lan- 
guage of the ancient drama, that they 
continued to follow in its track with 
leaden footsteps, content to sacrifice to 
a servile imitation much of their in- 
ventive genius and all confidence in their 
own powers. 

Gian -Giorgio Trissino, commonly 
called the “ Father of Italian Tragedy,” 
framed his Sophonisha in strict obedience 
to the rules of Greek art. His natural 
gifts. were sufficiently remarkable to 
make this voluntary bondage the more 
unfortunate, while his tragedy being 
founded on a Latin argument, there 
seemed the less need to subject it so 
rigidly to the rules of Greece. Many 
passages of real pathos, which occur in 
the Sophonisba, show to what a far 
greater height of excejlgnce the author 
might have reached #ad he left his 
genius to take its natural course. 

Still, on the other hand, the claim of 
the Sophonisba to the first place in 
Italian tragedy may be due, in some 
measure, to the regularity of its plot, the 
preservation of the unities of time and 
place, and a strict adherence to the other 
canons enforced by the rigid rules of 
dramatic art. In fact its claim to pre- 
cedence rests chiefly upon superior 
merit, for in point of time it might 
be disputed by two other tragedies in 
the vernacular. 

Even if we consent to look upon the 
Orfeo more as a pastorale than a tragedy, 
there was a rival Sophonisba written in 
1502, by the Marcheze Galeotto del 
Carretto, dedicated to Isabella d’Este, 
Duchess of Mantua; and this was 
succeeded by another tragedy — the 
Pamphila of Antonio da Pistoia—re- 
presented on a wooden theatre in the 
palace of Ercole II., Duke of Ferrara. 
But these tragedies scarcely obtained 
any reputation at the time, and are now 
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considered by critics more in the light 
of confused allegorical dialogues than 
regular dramas. 

The Sophonisba of Trissino, on the 
contrary, created a great sensation when 
it was represented at Rome in 1515, 
before Leo X., and its merits and 
defects have been ever since freely dis- 
cussed by the great writers on Italian 
literature. Scipione Maffei gives it 
the first place among the early trage- 
dies of the Renaissance. Voltaire con- 
siders it the first tragedy worthy of 
the name “que l'Europe ait vu aprés 
tant de siécles de barbarie.” He finds 
many points to praise, though lament- 
ing its stiff adherence to classical 
tule, which criticism he points with 
all the happiness of French illustra- 
tion: “Il s’appuie sur Homére pour 
marcher, et tombe en voulant le sui- 
vre : il cueille les fleurs du poéte grec, 
mais elles se fictrissent dans les mains 
de l’imitateur.” 

Notwithstanding these defects, Tris- 
sino has no rival to dispute his claim 
to the first place among the tragedians 
of the “ Teatro Italiano Antico.” Even 
now the tragedy may be read with in- 
terest:—the character of Sophonisba 
is sustained throughout with dignity an 
pathos combined— 


** With her th’ Italian scene first learned to 


glow, 
And the first tears for her were taught to 
flow—” 


and it cannot be denied that some of 
her speeches are full of tender feeling. 
The scene before her death where she 
takes leave of her maidens, contains pas- 
sages which have been especially admired. 
The appeal to her absent mother— 
‘¢ Oh my mother! and art thou far away ! 
Might I but once have seen thy face 
again, 
= in, thine arms have laid me down to 
ie! 


and the farewell to her son— 


‘* QO figlio mio tu non avrai piu madre!” 





1 ** QO madre mia quanto lontana siete, 
Almen potuto avessi una sol volta 
Vedervi ed abbracciar nella mia morte.” 
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The chorus in the third act, the poeti- 

cal figure which paints our life— 
**as some treasure rare 

Not to be squandered in occasions base, 

Nor yet withheld from service of renown : 

For that?a noble death throws back its light 

O’er the forgotten life that’s passed 

away—” } 
and many similar passages of the kind 
would repay the reader for a patient 
study of the drama. 

The popularity of the Sophonisba was 
not confined to Italy. It rapidly found 
its way into France, and Voltaire is 
not ashamed to admit that the French 
dramatists gained the first ideas of 
the rules of their art from the Italian 
tragedian. : 

Gian-Giorgio Trissino was descended 
from an ancient family of Vicenza. His 
father was a Captain in the service of 
the Republic of Venice. His mother 
belonged to the Veronese family of 
Bevilacqua. He was born in 1478 and 
died in 1550. His idolatry of the 
classics, which perhaps hampered his 
natural genius, he derived from the in- 
struction of his Athenian master, De- 
metrio Calcondila. The Sophonisba was 
composed at Rome, where the talents of 
the author early recommended him to the 
notice of Leo X. to whom in return for 
his consistent patronage Trissino dedi- 
cated his Sophonisba. In this dedication 
the author apologizes for employing the 
Italian instead of the Latin language, 
and for having chosen to express himself 
in blank verse, which he considers more 
adapted for moving the passions than 
rhyme. He was often employed by the 
Pope as an ambassador to various 
states, and it is said that he refused a 
Cardinal’s hat. He never accepted any 
ecclesiastical dignity, and Voltaire is 
inaccurate in prefixing the title of “ Le 
Prelat” to his name. 

Giovanni Ruccellai (born 1475, died 
1526), the nephew of Lorenzo de’ Medici 
and the friend of Trissino, followed 
2 * Ta nostra vita é come un bel tesoro, 

Che spender non si devi in cosa vile 

Ne risparmiar nell’ onorate imprese ; 

Perché una bella e gloriosa morte 
Illustra tutta Ja passata vita.” 
Sophonisba, p. 79. 


closely in the footsteps of the first 
Italian tragedian. But if, stimulated 
by the modern plot, there is more 
originality in his tragedy of Rosmunda, 
he falls back again into the character 
of a humble imitator in his next drama 
the Oreste, 

The story of the Rosmunda is 
sufficiently interesting to make it worth 
while to look at the play, and some lines 
of really remarkable beauty are to be 
found in the “Cori.” Yet the Oreste, in 
spite of its being only an imitation, is 
praised by Scipione Maffei as superior 
to Rosmunda, and is considered worthy 
of claiming a distinct position among 
the old tragedies of Italy. 

After the attempts of which we 
have spoken, a few years passed with- 
out being marked by any dramatic 
effort worthy of notice, till the Canace 
of Sperone Speroni (born 1500, died 
1588) excited general interest and 
some controversy. This tragedy, which 
was much applauded by the author's 
fellow academicians of the “Infiammati” 
at Padua, aroused a storm of criticism 
from the general literary world, a just 
retribution perhaps for the author’s 
malignant attack upon Tasso, whose 
Gerusalemme Liberata Speroni had con- 
demned unread. However much he 
pretended to defy the criticisms which 
now assailed him in his turn, they 
induced him to alter and amend his 
tragedy in many points; and despite 
all the tempest of invective and criti- 
cism showered upon it at the time of 
its publication the Canace is now 
looked upon as one of the landmarks 
of the Italian drama. Its variety of 
versification and its florid style were 
among the many points to which 
exception was taken, as being un- 
suitable to the gravity and dignity of 
the tragedy. Nevertheless there were 
many who praised the style for a 
certain grace and delicacy which had 
hitherto been foreign to the drama, and 
who imagined that Speroni’s style had 
served as a guide both to Tasso and 
Guarini in their respective pastorali of 
the Aminta and the Pastor Fido. 

It would make a wearisome catalogue 
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to cite even the names of all the 
tragedies which followed in the wake of 
those already mentioned, nor would the 
recital of names of dramatists who were 
not great ornaments to the Italian 
theatre repay the reader. 

Some few exceptions ought to be 
made, in favour of (1) the Orbecche, 
the best of the nine tragedies produced 
by the fertile genius of Giambattista 
Giraldi (born 1504, died 1569), who 
first recommended the division of the 
drama into acts and scenes. It was 
represented in 1541, with splendid 
scenery, before Ercole II., Duke of 
Ferrara, with so much truth and passion 
that the audience were in tears. 

The Orbecche, so called from the 
name of the daughter of the King of 
Persia, is founded on an Eastern plot 
so full of horrors that the prologue 
finds it necessary to prepare the minds 
of the august spectators at some length 
for what they are about to witness. 
They are warned that they are no 
longer in Ferrara, the happiest and most 
peaceful of cities; but in Susa, the 
erudo albergo of every disaster and 
crime they can imagine. Yet the 
interest of the piece does not wholly 
depend on the horrors which it contains, 
and, as in most of these old tragedies, 
many gems of poetry are to be found 
in the “ cori.” 

(2) The @dipo of Anguillara, repre- 
sented in 1565 at Vicenza, on a wooden 
stage, constructed by Palladio for the 
occasion, in which Luigi Groto,’ com- 
monly called “Tl ciéco d’Adria” on 
account of his infirmity, played the part 
of (Edipus. This man, although blind 
from his birth, became not only an actor 
of some merit, but also wrote two 
tragedies considered worthy of a place in 
the “Teatro Antico”—JZ’ Adriana, and 
La Dalida. The plot of the first of these 
is said, like Shakespeare’s Romeo and 
Juliet-—to which it bears a close affinity 
—to be founded on the novella La 
Giulietta of Luigi da Porto ; and those 
who have the patience to read it through 
will observe several points’ which re- 
semble the favourite English play. 

1 Born at Adria 1541, died at Venice 1585. 
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(3) The Antigone of Luigi Alamanni, 
which was honoured by a_ theatre 
constructed by Palladio, and further 
adorned for its representation at Venice 
by twelve great pictures for scenes, 
painted by Zuccaro himself. 

(4) The Soldato of Angelo Leone 
(published 1550) is mentioned not so 
much on account of any intrinsic merit, 
as because it is supposed to have first 
suggested the idea of a “ tragedia 
cittadina,” or domestic tragedy, a pleas- 
ing variety from the “sceptred pall” 
with which the Italians had hitherto 
invested the tragic muse. 

(5) The Acripanda, by Antonio 
Decio da Horte, represented at Florence 
(1592), is again a departure from the 
mythological track, but is none the less 
full of the horrors and cruelties which 
an Egyptian plot can so well suggest to 
the imagination; yet the first scene of 
act iv., where the murdered children 
appear as ghosts to comfort their 
bereaved mother, is so pathetic that it 
almost compensates for the horrors 
which lead up to it. We subjoin a few 
stanzas selected from Mr. Walker's 
admirable translation of this beautiful 
scene. 


Acripanpa, Cuorus, GHosTs OF THE TWINs, 


Ghosts. 


** Thou to whom our birth we owe, 
Loved in life and in the tomb, 
Turn and hear a tale of woe, 
Turn and mark thy children’s doom. 


* * * * 


** Why lament to see us soar, 
Where the tides of transport flow, 
Gifted from the heavenly store 
Far beyond our loss below ? 


** Would you wish to lure us down, 
Here to wander with the dead ? 
Tho’ the bright imperial crown 
Sparkled on each youthful head. 


* * * a 


** Fickle chance no longer here, 
Runs her ever-changing round, 
Sad misfortune’s frown severe, 
Never clouds the hallowed bound. 


aa ~ * * 


** Banish sorrow, banish fears, 
Taint not thus cur pure delight, 
Nor will unavailing tears 
Deprecate our heavenward flight. 
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‘* May the fates benignant join, 
To thy life's allotted space, 
All the long revolving line, 
Severed from our hapless days.” 


Acripanda. 


‘* Whither denizens of air 
Whither do you flit away, 
Your allotment to prepare, 

In the realms of endless day ?” 


Chorus. 


‘* See ! they mount and now they go, 

Like an arrow from the bow 

Now they skim the starry bound ! 

Now they pierce the blue profound ! 

Melting now like vapours grey, 

See the phantoms flit away, 

Where their forms they seem to shroud 
ae in yon disparting cloud ! 
High the heavenly portal glows ; 
Angels open—angels close.” 

WaLker’s Historical Memoir on 
Ital. Tragedy, p. 123. 


(6) The Merope of Torelli-Torelli, who 
was the last to make use of the “Coro 
Fisso.” This ancient institution, which 
the Italians had copied from the Greeks, 
was destined to give place to the new 
and popular invention of the “recita- 
tive.” It is still undetermined where 
the chorus was placed on the stage, but 
it was always accompanied by music of 
a solemn character in the style of the 
choral church music of the period, 
sometimes even with the addition of a 
dance to a slow measure, like the early 
Maggiolate and Carnascialeschi. 

(7) The Torrismondo of Tasso, writ- 
ten during his imprisonment at Bergamo 
(1587), sheds its lustre upon this period 
of Italian tragedy. This has already 
been mentioned in a former paper,’ so 
we will not reconsider it here, only paus- 
ing to observe that although an inferior 
production of that great author, it is 
considered by Italian critics far superior 
to the other dramas of the age. 
Although many of the tragedies of 
this century obtained high laurels at 
the time, few, if any, would now elicit 
applause if they were once more put 
upon the stage. The admiration then 
so universal for the ancient classical 
theatre caused every effort to resemble 
it to be looked vpon with favourable 


1 Macmillan’s Magazine, Oct. 1875. 
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eyes, nor did the dramatists remember 
that the difference of language, manners, 
and times demanded a different kind of 
action and expression to that chosen by 
the ancient writers, or that the rivers of 
blood with which they chose to inun- 
date the stage were any drawback to 
the enjoyment of the spectators. It is 
obvious that the long narratives which 
are to be found in the Greek tragedies 
were ill-adapted for reproduction by 
modern imitators, and that the use of 
the chorus had little to recommend it 
to modern ideas. 

It was however perhaps natural that 
the Italians should begin by copying the 
Greek drama in order to prepare the 
way for those great dramatic composi- 
tions which, while they preserved the 
best features in the writings of the 
ancient dramatists, would avoid the 
defects peculiar to the customs and 
genius of their nation and times. 

While the early tragedians of Italy, 
strictly bound by classical rule, con- 
tinued for nearly a century servile 
followers and imitators of Sophocles 
and Euripides, in their efforts to revive 
the tragic drama, the comedians were no 
less victims to the same bondage. 

We have already seen how Ercole I. 
had caused the plays of Terence and 
Plautus to be represented in the theatre 
at Ferrara, first in their original lan- 
guage, and afterwards in the literal trans- 
lations of those classical writers into 
Italian. 

The next step was to compose original 
productions in the Italian language, 
and it must be owned that good come- 
dies of this period are even rarer than 
tragedies—perhaps because the dignity 
of the subject and the importance of 
tragic action served in some measure 
as a cloak for the many defects of 
their composition. But with comedy, 
where the personages often belong 
to plebeian or private life, and where 
the action is more familiar and domestic, 
a grace and vivacity of style and a 
happy ingenuity of plot are required to 
prevent the drama either from degene- 
rating into what is insufferably dull and 
strained, or else from falling into the 
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opposite defects of coarseness and vul- 
garity. Lest the words or jokes should 
fall flat, the actors would try to secure, 
by low and impudent buffoonery, the 
approbation which the composition it- 
self could not command, until, when we 
take into consideration the unrestrained 
license of the age, we can imagine to 
what depths comedy had to descend to 
obtain applause of this nature. 

But the blame does not belong to the 
actors alone. The writers, servile in 
their imitation of their Greek models, 
carefully copied their defects in this 
respect also, 

** Des succés fortunés du spectacle tragique, 
Dans Athénes naquit la comédie antique. 
La, le Grec, né moqueur, par mille jeux 

plaisants, 

Distilla le vénin de ses traits médisants. 

Aux accés insolents d’une bouffonne joie, 

La sagesse, l’esprit, ’honneur furent en 

proie.” 
—Boreay, U’ Art Poétique. 

To judge from the best critics of Italian 

literature, it would seem that these lines 

might well be applied to the Italian 
comedians of this century. 

It would be a fruitless task to inquire 
into the numerous indifferent produc- 
tions of the various Siennese academies 
—Dei Rozzi, Degli Intronati, Degli 
Insensati—who made it their especial 
business to promote this kind of comedy. 
These institutions were under the par- 
ticular patronage of Leo X., who, with 
a delight in this species of representu- 
tion scarcely becoming his position, 
summoned them year by year to Rome 
to perform the comedies composed by 
their various members. 

It is probable that Leo X. had early 
acquired this taste from his tutor, 
Bernardo Dorizi da Bibbiena (born 1470, 
died 1520), the writer of the first 
Italian prose comedy, La Calandria. In 
the prologue Bibbiena defends himself 
for having written in prose instead of 
verse, declaring that the freedom of 
prose better befits the ease of every-day 
life than the restraint of rhyme. Also, 
this comedy “being intended for general 
representation to the world at large, the 
author does not write in Latin, but in 
the natural language which Gop has 
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given us, and which is therefore not less 
worthy of esteem than Latin, Greek, or 
Hebrew; nor is our language inferior 
to any of these if we polish it and 
bestow upon it the same care which the 
Greeks bestowed upon theirs.” Bibbiena 
was the friend of Ariosto, Sadoleto, and 
Bembo, the patron of Raphael, to whom 
his niece would bave been married if the 
world had not been deprived of this 
unrivalled painter while yet in the 
flower of his youth. The Calandria 
was represented for the first time before 
Henry II. of France and Catherine de’ 
Medici on the day of their solemn 
ingress into Lyons, in the year 1548. 

It is to be noted that the comedies of 
this century were generally reserved for 
the festive occasions connected with the 
births or marriages of the princes and 
princesses of the various Italian States, 
where they were represented with every 
kind of magnificent display. 

We read of Alphonso I., Duke of 
Ferrara, causing a theatre to be erected 
after a design of Ariosto for the pur- 
pose of representing the comedies which 
were the minor productions of that 
great genius, It is a question whether 
Ariostu’s Comedy of La Cassaria did 
not precede La Calandria—at all events 
they were nearly contemporaneous. 
Ariosto may in truth be looked upon as 
the real father of Italian comedy, for, 
with his powerful intellect and all the 
bold confidence of genius, he struck out 
a new path for the comedy of Italy, 
while her tragedy was still labouring on 
in the old track. If he did avail him- 
self of the classic models, he made their 
ideas his own, and then expressed 
them with native vigour and freedom, 
using them with the same power, says 
an old writer on the Teatro Antico, as 
Terence when he latinized the plays of 
Menander. La Cassaria and I Suppositi, 
two plays composed when he was quite 
young and written in prose, he after- 
wards remodelled and turned into verse 
so that they could not be recognised. 
La Cassaria was represented in 1517 ; 
I Suppositi, in 1514; Jl Negromante, 
1520; Za Lera, 1524; La Scolastice 
(finished by his brother Gabriel), 1528. 
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But the discussion of their merits and 
defects would more properly belong to 
a paper which could treat of his great 
as well as his minor works. 

The only other writer of comedy of 
this century who can dispute the palm 
with Ariosto, is his contemporary, the 
great historian and statesman, Niccolo 
Machiavelli (born 1469, died 1527).! 
His comedies are considered by his 
countrymen of an importance scarcely 
inferior to his political and historical 
works, because they are written not so 
much with the object of diverting the 
mind of the reader, as with the intention 
of pointing still more forcibly the ob- 
servations and reflections of his greater 
works upon the internal affairs of 
Florence. Machiavelli did not intend 
by his comedies to ridicule the worth- 
less or hypocritical characters of the 
world in general, but those which 
existed in Florence in his own time, 
with the practical purpose of working 
an improvement in the religion, and 
the public and private laws by which 
it was governed. Thus his original 
comedies, La Mandragola and La 
Clizia—which must not be confounded 
with his literal translations of Plautus 
and Terence—have not only a literary, 
but an historical value. 

It was not to be supposed that this 
double claim upon our attention would 
escape the notice of the great historian 
and critic of our own time when, 
with his master hand, he set himself 
to wipe away some of the black 
stains which had so long clung to 
the character of Machiavelli, and to 
the policy which still bears his name. 
“The Mandragola,” says Lord Ma- 
caulay, “in particular is superior to 
the best of Goldoni, and inferior only 
to the best of Moliére. It is the work 
of a man who, if he had devoted him- 
self to the drama, would probably have 
attained the highest eminence, and 
produced a permanent and salutary 
effect on the national taste. . . 

By the correct and vigorous delineation 

of human nature, it "produces interest 

without a pleasing or skilful plot, and 
1 Ariosto was born 1474, died 1533. 


laughter without the least ambition of 
wit ;” and speaking of La Clizia, he 
says: “ Machiavelli has executed his 
task with judgment and taste. He has 
accommodated the plot to a different 
state of society, and has very dexter- 
ously connected it with the history of 
his own times.” ? 

We must refer our readers to one 
of the most brilliant of Lord Macaulay’s 
brilliant essays for a further analysis 
of these two plays. Space will not 
admit of his criticisms being cited at 
full length in these pages, and we 
could not attempt to render their mean- 
ing in words other than his own. 

The Italian theatre of this century 
is marked by a third order of dramatic 
representation generally supposed to be 
of native origin and peculiar to Italy.* 

The drammi pastorali cannot be 
classed with tragedy, nor yet with 
comedy, for successfully avoiding the 
defects and errors to which either of 
these are respectively liable: they pre- 
serve a distinct character of their own. 
Neither the princely and heroic person- 
ages who pace the stage of “ gorgeous 
tragedy,” nor yet the more humble 
individuals of private and domestic 
life, who jostle one another through 
the merry scenes of comedy are ad- 
mitted within their pale. The time and 
place belong to the imaginary blissful 
age of gold, and the dramatis persone are 
restricted to the shepherds, nymphs, and 
other simple characters of pastoral life 
of a refinement of taste and perception 
equally imaginary. 

The first attempt at the representa- 
tion of a fable of this kind was the 
Cefalo of Niccolo da Correggio, and 
passing by some other instances not of 
sufficient importance to be cited, we come 
to the Arcadian scene of J1 Sacrifizio 
(1554), of Agostino Beccari—the “ cori” 
of which were set to music by Alfonso 

2 Critical and Historical Essays, vol. i. pp. 
87—92. See also Mr. Trevelyan’s Life of Lord 
Macaulay, vol. i., p. 136. 

3 Tiraboschi 2 that the only example 
of this kind of drama among the ancient 
classics is the Dafne of a certain Sositeo, 


whose ey date, and country are alike un- 
known.—Tir. vii., p. 1305. 
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della Viola—the Aretusa (1563) of 
Albertino Lollio, and the Sfortunato 
of Agostini Argenti (1567). These 
were all destined to be thrown into the 
shade by the beautiful Aminta of Tasso, 
to whose merits attention has already 
been drawn.! We only refer to it again 
that we may call attention to the con- 
trast presented by its unaffected sim- 
plicity, purity of style, and natural 
grace when compared with the artificial 
character of its pertinacious competitor 
the J’astor Fido of Guarini. 

Battista Guarini (born 1537, died 
1612), in more than one point the rival 
of Tasso, has however shown no lack 
of generosity towards him. Com- 
passionating deeply the grievous mis- 
fortunes of his fellow poet, he had 
himself corrected many of the grave 
errors, which, owing to the author's 
unhappy imprisonment, had crept into 
the stolen editions of the Gerusalemme 
Liberata, with as much care as if the 
immortal poem had been his own work. 
Guarini knew that it was not in his 
power to rival Tasso on such ground as 
this, but with the Aminta he thought 
he might successfully compete. He 
therefore laboured assiduously on his 
Pastor Fido, polishing and repolishing 
the dialogues of his characters, transport- 
ing into their pastoral abodes the 
manners and customs of the Ducal 
Palace where he lived, making the 
shepherds borrow the thoughts and 
language of statesmen, and endowing 
the nymphs with a series of stilted 
phrases sufficient to furnish a whole 
school of rhetoric, till, with the exception 
of their names and their garments of 
skins, nothing rural remained to declare 
their pastoral origin. 

From the very first scene Guarini’s 
imitation of Tasso, and his determination 
to place himself in opposition to him, 
becomes apparent. Where Tasso’s 
heroine (Sylvia) rejects the counsel of 
her adviser, Guarini places his hero 
(Sylvio) in an exactly similar position. 
Tasso had disguised his own actual con- 
dition under the character of “ Tirsi,” to 
expose his treatment at the Court of 

1 Macmillan’s Magazine, Oct. 1875. 
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Ferrara. Guarini, choosing the name of 
“Carino,” avails himself of the same 
means to compass the same end 
(Pastor Fido, Act v. Sc. 1; Aminta, 
Act i. Se. 2.) Finally Guarini places 
himself in decided and direct opposition 
to Tasso in the famous chorus from 
Aminta, “ O bella eta dell’ oro” (Act. i. 
Sc. 10; compare*Pastor Fido, Act. iv. 
Sc. 9), in which he imitates exactly 
the number of strophes, the metre, and 
the rhyme of his great rival. 

The Aminta does not pretend to be 
anything more than a pastorale, and 
the unity, simplicity, and decision of 
purpose suggested by the titie are main- 
tained throughout the piece. The Pastor 
Fido, on the other hand, by the very 
complexity of the title of tragicommedia 
pastorale, presents to our minds all the 
incoherent, detached, and heterogeneous 
elements of which it is composed, and 
which cannot be brought into unison by 
the mere surface varnish of a polished 
style. The happy grace and natural 
ease of the Aminta are ill exchanged 
for the fantastic idealism, strained 
metaphors, and forced sentiment of the 
Pastor Fido. But after pointing out so 
many defects in the construction of the 
latter, it is only fair to call attention 
to the poetical execution, which is 
remarkable for harmony of verse, 
variety of metre, and skilful use of 
the blank verse in which Guarini 
excelled. Above all we must notice 
the famous and beautiful speech of 
Mirtillo (Act iii. Se. 1), beginning— 


**Q Primavera gioventu dell’ anno!” 


which, had its author written nothing 
else, would in itself have served to 
immortalize his name. 

As may easily be imagined, a crowd 
of imitators followed in the wake ot 
Tasso and Guarini, but few, if any, 
of their compositions have survived, 
and their names are only to be found 
by referring to books of literature. 

We must now pass on to the drammi 
musicali—or, as we should call it, the 
melodrama—an invention as peculiar 
to Italy as the pastorali we have just 
mentioned. 
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The writer is aware that these 
drammi musicali would find a more 
fitting place in an essay on music. 
But, leaving the consideration of their 
musical character in other and abler 
hands, these papers will only treat of 
their connection with the drama, The 
union of poetry and music, dating from 
time immemorial], and reviving in Italy 
with the troubadours and minstrels of 
the Middle Ages, had step by step 
become more intimately connected, the 
improvement in the one keeping pace 
with the advance of the other. We 
read in the Divina Commedia of Dante’s 
Canzone, “Love that discourses in 
my thoughts” (Purg. ii. 107, 108), 
being sung by Casella. We next hear 
of Petrarch’s 7rionji being adapted for 
the musical festivities of the Carna- 
scialeschi; then we have the cori of 
the tragedies and the intermezzi of the 
comedies, while the madrigali of the 
pastoralt of Tasso and Guarini prove by 
their delicate harmony how eminently 
the Italian language, now brought to its 


perfection, would accord with song. 
Here was the adaptation of music to 
poetry. 
But as the science and theory of 


music became more understood, its 
immense and wonderful capacities de- 
veloped themselves till it ceased to be 
the subservient art, and the poetry was 
composed with an especial regard to 
the musical rendering of the drama. 
Florence, ever first among the Italian 
states for brilliancy of invention, gave 
birth to the society which was to unite 
in happy concord the two sister arts of 
poetry and music. 

Under the auspices of two Florentine 
nobles, distinguished alike in birth, 
literature, and musical science, Giovanni 
Bardi (Conte di Vernio) and Vincenz» 
Galilei, father of Galileo—no less of a 
musician than his son, and scarcely in- 
ferior to him as a mathematician—Jacopo 
Peri, and Girolamo Mei, famous mu- 
sical theorists, this combination was 
carried far on its road to perfection. 
The Grand Dukes of Tuscany, ever 
liberal in their patronage of the arts, 
lent every encouragement to a society 


whose united efforts were eminently 
calculated to promote the splendour of 
the entertainments with which they 
were wont to celebrate their marriage 
feasts.’ 

Thus the Conte di Vernio, poet as 
well as musician, prepared more than 
one musical drama for occasions of 
similar festivity. The strict character 
of these drammi musicali consisted, it 
would seem, in intermezzi, or musical 
interludes, introduced into the comedy 
chosen for representation. The ¢nter- 
mezzi had no connection with the comedy, 
although with some ingenuity they were 
made to represent in themselves a sepa- 
rate and continuous story, which was 
earried on at the end of each act of the 
drama. Thus, if the subjects, like those 
chosen by the Conte di Vernio, were 
selected from mythology, they were 
made to hang together, and to follow 
each other in proper historical order. 

Such was the nature of the first 
drammi musicali, but a great step was 
yet to be made before they fulfilled 
the idea which the name of musical 
drama or opera would now suggest to 
our minds, 

Hitherto the music employed for the 
intermezzi appears to have been of the 
nature of part-songs, introduced abruptly 
one after the other, with nothing to 
carry on the idea of harmony, or lead 
from one passage to another; the 
music entirely ceasing, and then begin- 
ning again in the same style. But 
continuous scenes carried on between 
several characters in a musical language 
capable of attaining to the rapidity of 
dialogue aud the force and vigour of 
declamation, without ceasing to be 
music, and whole compositions entirely 
planned on this scheme, this had not 
yet been attained to, nor indeed was it 
to be reached for many years. Songs 
there were, and a certain knowledge of 
harmony and of the theory of music, but 
the “recitative” was the final dis- 
covery of that age of great discovery, 
the sixteenth century. 

Unhappily for himself, the Conte 


1 See Sir Robert Phillimore’s Translation of 
Lessing’s Laocoon, Preface, pp. 44, 45. 
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di Vernio, who had done so much 
toward promoting the drammi musicali, 
being summoned from Florence to Rome 
to attend on Pope Clement VIII., was 
unable to witness their wonderful 
progress. His musical, dramatic, and 
literary society transferred itself to 
the house of Jacopo Corsi, his worthy 
successor in Florence, under whose roof 
the first “opera,” Dafne, was produced, 
in 1594. Ottavio Rinuccini, the young 
poet of the day, wrote the libretto with 
such an especial care and choice of 
words, both with regard to poetry as 
well as music, that it is worth reading 
on its own account. Giulio Caccini, the 
inventor of the new musical language, 
to which Italian so eminently lent itself, 
supplied the “ recitative,” and Jacopo 
Peri composed the music. 

The Dafne was immediately followed 
by another drama of the same nature, 
the Luridice, with the more ambitious 
title of tragedia per musica, which was 
represented in the year 1600 at the 
feast given at Florence in honour of 
the marriage of Maria de’ Medici with 
Henry 1V. of France. 

The novelty of the invention which 
excited the general wonder and curiosity 
of Florence, the fame of the literary 
and musical society which produced it, 
the occasion of the great festivity chosen 
for its representation, the exactitude of 
the execution by the best musicians and 
vocalists of the day ; last, but not least, 
the poctical merit of the drama which, 
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up to the time of Metastasio, had no 
rival in grace of expression or musical 
harmony—it will easily be imagined 
how all these circumstances combined to 
render this dramatic spectacle one of 
the most striking that Italy had yet 
witnessed, 

It is a fact worthy of notice that, 
just as the Orfeo of Poliziano had given 
the first impetus to the drama at the 
close of the fifteenth century, so the 
same pathetic tale was chosen to illus- 
trate the new dramatic discovery of the 
year 1600. 

Thus ended the remarkable Cingue- 
cento. The fine arts by which it had 
been so conspicuously adorned—poetry, 
painting, and music — were all united 
in the melodrama, which, if by no 
means the most important, was certainly 
not the least remarkable specimen of 
the creative genius of the age. 

But apart from a discovery whose 
individual merits and relative effect 
upon the drama deserve separate con- 
sideration, the Teatro Italiano Antico 
possessed tragedies which, never defi- 
cient in power or pathos, often attained 
to the sublime, comedies by whose 
sparkling wit the vices and follies of 
the age were held up to unsparing 
ridicule, and pastorali, whose brilliant 
imagery, delicacy of thought, and grace 
of expression can never cease to please 
even now, when the. taste for that 
peculiar kind of drama has died away. 


CATHERINE Mary PHILLIMORE, 


To be continued. 
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CorNWALL is certainly not a new sub- 
ject. I only propose to give some 
sketches of a few walks I took there 
last autumn, premising that it was a 
new part of the world to me, and that 
my delight in what I saw could hardly 
have been greater had it been a hither- 
to unvisited country. I was, in fact, 
not more happy when Mr. Cyril Gra- 
ham and I reached the oasis of Kurkur, 
in the Libyan desert, or when Jaun and 
I crossed the Renfer Joch, after climbing 
the Engelhiérner, above Rosenlaui ; but 
then, as “discoveries” go nowadays, 
I must own that mine have been rather 
mild. Tintagel, Arthur's castle, I have 
not yet seen; my excursions were on 
the south coast. 

Porthcurnow was my headquarters 
for a few days, where there is a com- 
fortable lgtle lodging-house kept by 
Mr. and Mrs. Roberts, who are parti- 
cularly agreeable people. You cannot 
do better than stay either here or at 
Porthgwarra, the neighbouring fishing 
village, where there is also accommoda- 
tion of the same kind. Before the 
weather broke up a friend and I walked 
from the little inn on the Land’s End, 
where we had slept, to Porthcurnow, 
on afine calm day. The evening before, 
after wandering about at the Land’s 
End, I lay out under shelter of a 
rock as the sun sank over the sea. 
Wild, now rarely blossoming, thrift in 
clefts of granite sang in the breeze ; 
there was a fringe of foam, as ever, round 
the fantastic and splendid granite pile, 
a short distance from land, called the 
** Armed Knight,” a natural fortress, 
with wave-ruined buttress, pinnacle, 
and spire. The sun was immediately 
behind the great Longship’s Lighthouse, 
more than a mile from shore, throwing 
it into deep black shadow, making a 
long path of light upon the grey water ; 
then, westward travelling, he left the 


lighthouse visible, sinking, slowly 
crimsoning, into the wave. 

Later, the stars came out in all their 
glory, the orange moon having risen ; 
but soon the moon passed under a cloud, 
and sank again below the sea. But 
while the constellations passed over, 
and ocean’s grand voice sounded ever 
in my ears, infinitely restless beyond 
dark headlands, what a sense of the 
wonder and yet nothingness of man 
and his concerns was borne in upon 
me here at the Land’s End, where great 
seas confound their waters! I thought 
of that strange suggestion of one (James 
Hinton) who has lately passed from us 
—that, as atoms we name inorganic are 
compelled, by some unknown power, to 
resist the law of chemical affinity, and 
combine into vital organisms — into 
human bodies, whereunto pertains con- 
sciousness and thought—so those world- 
atoms of the void yonder, together with 
this our own world-atom, may form 
greater living organisms endued with 
grander thought. Then should we our- 
selves be to these as the living monads 
of our own blood, as the parasites of 
our own tissues are to us. And then 
I thought further of recent investiga- 
tions into the nature of ultimate elemen- 
tary atoms by Thomson, Clerk- Maxwell, 
and Clifford ; how these hypothetic en- 
tities pulsate and radiate, whirl and 
travel, like planets and suns. May not 
these too be worlds with life and thought 
on them if one could but comprehend ? 
The infinitely small baffles no less than 
the infinitely great; yet, as planets 
and suns are themselves inorganic, so 
still would be those atoms of oxygen, 
hydrogen, carbon, that form animal and 
human frames. What a rational, vital 
unity then pervades solid granite rocks, 
the Atlantic that rebels against their 
boundary, the solar systems yonder, and 
ourselves who wonder ! 
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Later, in rough weather, I came 
here from Penzance (a warm, pretty 
place, with an excellent library), and 
never saw anything more magnificent 
than the Atlantic in his equinoctial 
wrath, as displayed at “dark Bolerium, 
place of storms.” The white surges 
rose bodily and slowly, as with some 
awful deliberation, up the rock on 
which the lighthouse stands, and up 
the high rock-married structure itself, 
swallowing the whole solid mass, more 
than a hundred feet high, shrouding it 
completely from sight, the phantom 
armour of white water (not spray, solid 
water!) meeting above the lanthorn in a 
pointed flame, and redescending. You 
should climb to the very extreme point, 
and stand on a ledge of granite, if the 
direction of the wind permit the water 
to be carried somewhat away,—then 
will you behold solid moving mountains 
of dark bulk, of uncertain wavering 
ridge, following one another, their 
emerald crests smoking, heavily arching 
over in loud ruin upon where shadow 
grows in hollows under their altitudes 
impending! What Niagaras and Mosi- 
oa-tunyas thundering upwards against 
sable island fortresses will you witness ! 
—all under low drifting storm-rack, in 
a dun rush of blown rain, wind, and 
ocean, confounding their tremendous 
sound together. But under the raging 
sea lies, they say, the fair land of 
Lyonesse, where fell King Arthur when 


‘6 All day leng the noise of battle rolled 
Among the mountains by the winter sea.” 


In one place there is a tract of pale 
sand left in the midst of the sea at low 
tide, around which the water, emerald 
green in sunlight, paler beryl in misty 


weather, slowly sweeps. Through the 
mist one can dimly discern vast languid 
wreaths of spent foam, floating “many 
a rood” on the leaden wilderness. 

How different the aspect of all when 
we strolled along the coast to Porth- 
curnow on that fine day in late summer, 
and looked down from many a beetling 
crag! The emerald clearness of those 
deep waters, undisturbed by storm, is 
delicious, and you long to be ever 
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plunging fora swim. The “innumer- 
able laughter” flashes through wave- 
worn archways ; or misty shadow dims 
some precipice embayed, where weather- 
worn semi-columnar granite resembles 
vast organ-pipes, ocean below making 
music, ocean the “mighty harmonist !” 
“In some places the granite has the ap- 
pearance of sable drapery hanging in 
folds.” Turner, the greatest of all 
landscape painters, has painted these 
clifls between Pardenick and Tol Pedn 
Penwith, than which there are probably 
none finer in Great Britain. Tol Pedn 
is the western boundary of Mount’s Bay. 
You suddenly come upon two conical 
beacons on the down, one red, one black 
and white, and below there is a round 
weird fissure of immense depth in the 
green elastic turf of close thick sea- 
thrift, looking down into which you 
behold a mighty cave, where the sea 
boils at high tide. 

I came once from Porthcurnow, on 
a rougher day, later in the year, and 
got a little boat from Porthgwarra, 
though the fishermen refused at first 
to take me, saying the cave was dan- 
gerous in rough weather. But a stal- 
wart fisherboy thought otherwise, and 
I got him to land me on a boulder in 
this grand cave by taking advantage of 
an inflowing wave, he backing the boat 
out instantly to wait for me ; so I clam- 
bered in till I stood under the fissure.” 
A sea-portal of giants, grim and grand ! 
You need no great imagination to behold 
a monstrous guardian Genius leaning 
against the rock to watch you. The 
mighty boulders are red, black with 
schorl, and rich brown, rolled smooth 
as pebble playthings of the giant surge. 
Dark green cormorants sat upon the 
rocks close to us as we passed in the 
boat, and never stirred. Glorious was 
the swirl of seething emerald between 
foam-fringed reefs and iron-bound coast; 
my boy knew every inch of the way, 
though our cockle of a boat got well 
buffeted, and we well wetted. But 
from the sea these cliffs are utterly 
magnificent.  Castellated piles with 
pinnacle and spire, built sheer up two 
hundred feet above the wave, rich- 
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toned, and often royally robed in cloth 
of gold, lichen of richest yellow gleam. 
Such is the pile called “Chair Led- 
der.” The fishermen at Porthgwarra, 
like Cornish fishermen in general, are 
very fine-looking, bearded fellows, in 
blue woollen jerseys. These Cornish- 
men, no longer wreckers, have done 
many a gallant deed with the lifeboat ; 
but, rather to my horror, on this and 
another occasion, when there was some 
possibility of an upset in the course of 
my Cornish wanderings, the strong, 
bold fellow who took me out quietly 
told me he could not swim ; so I felt 
rather guilty for having urged him to 
go. It is really a disgrace that the sea 
faring countrymen of Captain Webb 
should not regularly be trained to be- 
come good swimmers. 

It was getting dark one day when a 
poor woman, who keeps one of the 
little lodging-houses of Porthgwarra, 
kindly gave me some tea before I went 
on to my destination in the rain, having 
put her baby to bed, a sickly child, who 
was crying in the cradle when I arrived. 
She told me it had been born after the 
death of her husband, a splendid young 
fisherman, who was drowned, not many 
months before, a very little way from 
shore, in ber very sight. She and others 
were watching when the brown-sailed 
craft disappeared. Bitterly she cried as 
she spoke ; and all the while, through 
chill twilight, the bell on the Rundle- 
stone, a mile away at sea, was solemnly 
tolling, like a passing bell, as the wild 
waves leapt up to ring it. This is a 
romantic little place, with its rock- 
tunnel and its windlass high in 
the rock for drawing up the boats. 
Travelling from the Land’s End, you 
come next to the little church of St. 
Levan, solitary, grey, and sad, where 
there are quaint oak carvings, a grey 
Celtic stone cross, and old lich-stones 
for resting coffins on at the churchyard 
gate. Beneath it is Porthchapel, a 
little shelly cove, where I often swam ; 
like Porthcurnow, one of the most fairy- 
like spots imaginable. These two coves 
are filled with shells instead of sand— 
millions of minute shells of loveliest 


form, some perfect, some triturated, 
each representing an innocent, happy 
life; tiny pink and orange fairy-like 
pectens, palmer shells, little pearly 
cowries, frail white shining shells, like 
shed flower petals, smooth patellas, 
streaked with turquoise, and other mi- 
croscopic “ miracles of design,” tinted 
like Bohemian glass, and variegated. 

There can be no stain in a wave that 
breaks upon such a shore—it shelves 
down speedily ; there is usually bright 
silver foam around the blushing felspar, 
and a heave of the billow here ; looking 
downward, you see shadowy fish mov- 
ing in the crystal, and as you float or 
swim, the green wave-line shifts against 
blue air; you note a shell-floor gleam- 
ing restless beneath; not a dint is 
there on the pale, smooth yellow strand, 
all unfooted unless by elves, only rip- 
pled into loose lines by feet of toying 
wavelets. Then there are limpid pools, 
with acorn-shells and sea-anemones in 
clefts of the rock where you may wash 
your feet free from shelliness, near 
which too you may dry yourself in the 
sun—tints of the laver, corallines, and 
free-floating feathery seaweed amber, 
green, purple being often therein beau- 
tiful. It is a pleasure to be tumbled in 
the sand by these billows, with their 
sun-gleaming, arching necks, their 
blown crests like cirrus, their mur- 
murous, laughing lace-like foam. Be- 
tween Porthcurnow and Porthchapel 
there is a charming cave, hung with 
leafy lichen, and adorned with pretty 
fern, Asplenium marinum. It is not 
very difficult of access. 

There is now an electric-cable tele- 
graph station at Porthcurnow, and quite 
a large colony of officials. But one of 
the finest sweeps of coast I know is the 
portion. from Porthcurnow to Treryn 
Dinas, a headland, and “Cliff Castle,” 
with the Logan rock upon it. As you 
walk along the cliffs toward Treryn 
Dinas, you have a marvellous amphi- 
theatre of coast before you, its prevail- 
ing tint being rich dark brown, its 
elevation above the sea considerable, 
the headlands extremely noble in form. 
But Treryn, the strange, rhomboidally- 
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weathered, porphyritic cliff-castle, shaggy 
with byssus, should be seen in storm, 
or when Atlantic mists are driving 
wildly over the moors. Startling and 
weird is then the huge block called 
“Giant’s Quoit;” and all the head- 
lands, with the great rock-peninsula 
itself, loom like phantoms, their 
sombre skirts and iron feet only un- 
shrouded, lashed by great long ridges 
of surging surf. I climbed to the sum- 
mit of the Castle rock, and on return- 
ing the crystal-cloven granite head of 
it seemed strangely like a monstrous 
crocodile’s, gazing straight up among 
low, scudding storm-clouds. In truth, 
you are always coming upon some mon- 
strous animal in stone here—toad, frog, 
huge saurian, “dragons of the prime.’ 
The so-called “ Giant’s Chairs” on this 
pile, thought by Borlase to be Druidical, 
are probably the work of weather only, 
but may have been made use of in 
Druid rites for all that. Strikingly in 


keeping with the character of the county 
are the rude cromlechs, stone circles, 
stone pillars, kistvaens, old grey crosses, 


and sepulchral carns. (It is to be hoped 
Parliament will protect them.) Indeed 
it is hardly possible to be sure which is 
man’s work and which is nature’s, so 
ruinous and rude are primitive monu- 
ments here, so imitative of human work 
is the sculpture of everlasting elements. 
One calls these erupted volcanic masses 
the huge tombstones of those Titans 
who once ruled earth—fiery Vapours— 
before life in herb or animal yet was. 
This is the cradle-land of our giants, 
of our nursery stories, of Jack-the-Giant- 
killer, Tregeagle, and all the brood. 
Two giants lived at the Logan Rock, 
and pitched about great boulders at one 
another ; one stepped from St. Michael’s 
Mount to Tol Pedn. How healthful 
and exhilarating are briny wind and 
savour of turbulent sea, when rain and 
spray blow in your face, as you watch 
the billows bursting! At such times 
there is a strange sound often mingled 
with voice of wind and water, as of 
shrill, alarmed quasi-human cries, borne 
fitfully on the gust as if they warned of 
No, 202.—vob. xxxiv. 
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danger. I do not know what it is, but 
I constantly hear it when alone. Can 
this be what makes the fishermen think 
that the drowned haunt these stormy 
cliffs? for they have at night some 
dread of passing along them. Yet wind 
sings a wild song among the boulders, 
and white whirled sea-gulls cry. What 
thunderous bellowing, what muffled ex- 
plosions in recesses and caves unseen ! 
Far away around the coast waves climb 
silently, white and ghostly—the cannon- 
smoke of ocean-war—loud reports accom- 
panying discharges near at hand. When 
the billows leap over bluff islets detached 
from shore, they seem beautiful snowy 
plumes growing to overshadow them. 
I also took up my quarters for nearly 
ten days at the Lizard, at Mr. Hill's 
comfortable little hotel, whence I issued 
forth every morning for a tramp, gene- 
rally with David Roberts, an excellent, 
intelligent guide, and a thorough good 
fellow. Anything more beautiful and 
unique than Kynance Cave is of course 
not to be found—but that is a truism ; 
only I suppose fewer Englishmen know 
Kynance, Clovelly, and Lynton than 
know the Rhine, which, at least in the 
hurried, conventional way they see ‘it, 
is hardly so beautiful. A very palace 
of the sea-fairies is Kynance, the mate- 
rial of which it is a perfect luxury to 
behold—crimson fire burning in the | 
heart of it, mottled green of many 
shades, often streaked, and veined with 
a porcelain-like substance called steatite, 
or flecked with brown diallage, and jade. 
These marbles (which appear to me 
almost more beautiful than any I have 
seen in Italy or elsewhere, and which 
ought to bea thousand times more used 
for ornament and architecture) you find 
wrought into fantastic grots, with soft 
floor of yellow sand, where lie shadows 
and penumbras, from whose recesses 
you look upon flashing green waves 
heaving against gem-like isolated pil- 
lars of serpentine, or portals, and rude 
tumbled masses of the same. What 
glorious prodigality of costly ruin fallen 
from beautiful.cliffs! I duly examined 
the “ Devil’s Bellows,” where mingled 
Z 
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air and spray are vehemently expelled 
from a small hole in Asparagus Island 
by the influx of a wave into a cave 
filling up an aperture in the opposite 
side; the noise is precisely like the 
noise you often hear on a steamer when 
she is rolling heavily. Then I ascended 
and descended to the “ Devil’s Throat,” 
rather difficult of access, though Mr. 
Wilkie Collins’s very graphic account 
of the place is a trifle sensational, if 
extremely amusing. You look down 
intoa ghastly black pit, and far beneath 
in the darkness a dun grey water wan- 
ders imprisoned, and bellows foaming 
like a caged beast. By peering in you 
can just make out a spark of light, 
where the sea enters a long way off. 
A dismal infernal region! On coming 
down from Asparagus Island I had a 
splendid swim, much against the alarmed 
remonstrances of Roberts, who, though 
a much better climber than myself, and 
a brave life-boat volunteer, as usual with 
these fine Cornish coast people, knew 
comparatively little about swimming. 
The breakers were indeed somewhat 
formidable, for it was a rough day, and 
the waves are compressed into a narrow 
space here, clashing together from oppo- 
site >liffs, so that the walls of water 
toppling over one’s head are somewhat 
heavy, and provocative of headache ; for 
near in shore you cannot completely 
dodge them by diving through; but 
once out at sea, I was all right, only 
that, owing to the tide, I was longer 
getting back than I bargained for, being 
a good deal drifted ; but Roberts shouted 
directions to me where to make for, 
since I could not very well see the 
little cove of sand, which wa3 hidden 
by high waves. I had a party of 
tourists for amused spectators. 

Next day I proposed to Roberts to 
take me up the Gull Rock, which is a 
fine bold mass of serpentine beyond 
Asparagus Island. Here strangers seldom 
go, though some of the young men of 
the place think little of the climb. 
There is a chasm dividing the two 
islands. It is quite narrow, and in fine 
weather nothing can be easier than to 
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spring across; but I never got one 
calm day at the Lizard, and the seas 
come boiling in between these rocks 
from both openings of the strait, com- 
pletely sweeping over the spots where 
you have to jump from and to, the 
interval of time wherein the space is 
left clear being very limited. Of course 
the tide must be low. But a young 
man was drowned here not long ago 
getting over. However, we got across 
all right, and began our climb. I 
availed myself of Roberts’s help con- 
siderably, for it is a really difficult one ; 
at one place you have to trust to 
adhering hands and knees, there being 
no cracks whatever. I moreover igno- 
miniously stopped short of the final 
peak, we not having ropes with us ; but 
with ropes and two guides the summit 
would be practicable enough even to 
us humbler members of the Alpine Club. 
However I was not in training, and 
had been till lately incapacitated by 
illness from climbing at all. Roberts 
went to the top, and threw me down a 
gull’s nest. Yet from the ledge below 
the top, the view issimply magnificent 
—of the romantic cave in Asparagus 
Island that occasions the Devil’s Blow- 
hole ; of the grand Lion Rock, Innis 
Vean; Old Lizard Head, and the Rill 
promontory. There is, moreover, just 
below you the most splendid of all 
*blow-holes,” which in rough weather 
is absolutely like a geyser. The sea 
spouts forth in a glorious fountain of 
water, froth, and steam right over the 
opposite rock, with tremendous explo- 
sive uproar. On Gull Rock there is 
abundance of samphire, sea-beet, tree- 
mallow, &c. When we got down again 
the tide was flowing fast, and it was not 
easy to find the chasm clear enough for 
our leap. We were several times baffled ; 
at last Roberts went, and directly I got 
a chance I followed. A huge wave gave 
me a bath up to the knee, but Roberts 
pulled me up quickly. 

After getting my indispensable swim, 
and refreshments at the Kynance lodg- 
ing kept by Roberts’s mother, we went 
on to * Pigeon’s Hugo,” a very fine wild 
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cave, now only accessible by water ; 
yet you can get down by a rude track 
cut in the precipice to within some 
yards of it. It is a grand, gloomy look- 
ing place, the black hornblende preci- 
pices being here perpendicular, and 250 
feet high. ThenceI proposed that Roberts 
should take me to the “‘Smugglers’ Cave,” 
if he happened to know it. This cave 
is described by the Rev. C. Johns in 
his charming little book, A Week at the 
Lizard, and it has very seldom been 
visited. But Mr. Johns’s account whets 
one’s appetite ; especially as he says that 
in later years he never could get any one 
to tell him where the cave was, and 
could not find it himself, though a gen- 
tleman (lieutenant of the coastguard 
then stationed at Cadgewith) had for- 
merly taken him into it. 

Some time before the lieutenant 
was directed to proceed with his men to 
this spot, where (it had been ascertained 
by some fishermen, who from the 
water had witnessed the mysterious dis- 
appearance of a fox among the cliffs) 
there was a cave with scarcely visible 
entrance ; for here, it was believed, 
smuggled goods were concealed, and a 
gang of sheep-stealers had taken up 
their abode. Arrived at the little hole 
of an entrance, he asked who would 
enter first, to which no one responded ; 
for one man armed could have defended 
the robber’s den against an army ; the 
officer, however, led (as he had indeed 
intended to do), but no one was within : 
the party only found sheep’s bones and 
leather, for one of the gang had carried 
on here the trade of a shoemaker. This 
cave is close to the Rill on the Kynance 
side. Roberts told me he did not 
think any one in the place except 
himself and his brother (who lately 
died) knew its whereabouts. But this 
brother had taken a young gentleman 
of Penzance in. We scrambled down 
the cliff, the footing being insecure 
enough, and wriggled ourselves into the 
cave feet-foremost with the utmost diffi- 
culty ; but, having no candles, we came 
again next day; for Roberts said 
the cave had never been completely 
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explored (and see Mr. Johns’s book). 
Gigantic perpendicular, smooth faces of 
serpentine, precisely like the verd-an- 
tique Italian marble, veined with stea- 
tite, and great masses of crimson rock, 
rolled from above, all piled in confusion 
near the wash of restless seas, render 
the scene here a splendid one. Mr, 
Johns in his last edition (1874) states 
that he was told the cave was now only 
accessible by water. Thatis a mistake ; 
but when he was in it, it was well 
lighted by the rays of the sun, which 
were streaming in through a narrow 
fissure extending many feet along the 
roof, whereas now all is pitch-dark, and 
the roof has sunk lower. Roberts was 
in the cave in 1872, and told me there 
was a pillar supporting the roof where 
it gets loftier—this, however, we found 
fallen; and soon you will have to be as 
slim as a launce fish before you can get 
in at all. On a stone we found a paper, 
almost illegible from damp, with the 
names of the young gentleman alluded 
to, and Roberts’s brother, together with 
two small bones placed there by them. 
Roberts and I, having wriggled our- 
selves into every crevice of the cave, 
sat down on a stone in the further 
chamber ; and he startled me by telling 
me that, though these two young men 
were in the cave only a few months 
previously, both were now dead, the 
young gentleman having destroyed him- 
self. We found distinct traces of otters 
here ; on some sand in the shelving 
corners of the floor, evidently com- 
municating with the sea, fresh excre- 
ment and footmarks. Also we found any 
amount of sheep’s bones, and heard 
very strange shrill cries now and then, 
which neither of us could account for. 
Water trickled down the serpentine 
walls. Roberts, a dark, fine-looking man, 
was very picturesque in the light of the 
taper we held, as he sat on a stone 
near me telling tales of the cave and 
its occupants. Two of the gang came 
to a tragic end. Having ventured tc 
show themselves at Lizard Town, they 
were pursued by the police, who were 
on the look-out ; so they made for Gue 
z2 
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Graye, and took to the water there, as 
is supposed, intending to swim to their 
old haunt, or secrete themselves in some 
creek. But the constables summoning 
them to surrender, they refused ; and 
being kept in sight, they actually swam 
till both sank from exhaustion. Two 
of the same gang had also been con- 
cerned in a dastardly murder. 

Another day I drove to Gunwalloe 
Church, and walked back along the 
cliffs to Lizard Town, having visited 
Mullion Cave on my way to Gunwalloe. 
On this walk, I had the good fortune 
to see a chough, hovering with black 
shiny wings over the cliffs, and making 
its peculiar cry. Choughs, thanks to 
the destructive instincts of Englishmen, 
are rare enough now. Mullion Cave 
is a very large, and extremely im- 
pressive one. At the entrance the red 
serpentine is polished by constantly 
trickling water, and of a very beautiful 
plum colour. At the extreme end of 
the cave it is well to wait till your 
eye becomes accustomed to the twilight 
—that is far better than burning furze, 
I think. But there was faint smoke 
hanging about walls and lofty roof, 
arising from the fires lighted by a party 
who had preceded me, which produced 
a very weird effect among the natural 
buttresses and recesses of this rocky 
architecture. There seemed to be strange 
phantoms haunting the gloom, with 
everlasting stillby sounds of mur- 
murous water in the mountain heart, 
and solemn low thunder of muffled 
surge, as though “the mighty Being” 
breathed at rhythmic intervals without. 
Seals sometimes inhabit this fine rock- 
temple—in the winter the floor is all 
boulders ; now it is paved with sand. 
The light on polished walls as we 
emerged reminded me of where light 
thus shines on black marble processions 
of gods and goddesses, and old-world 
princes in bas-relief, as one sees them 
who emerges from the gloom of sacred 
passage or chamber in Egyptian temple, 
half buried in desert sand. Perhaps, 
however, the colouring of a cave at 
Polpeer, which may be visited at low 
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water, is still more beautiful: that 
seems draped in rich purple velvet. 
Mr. Johns describes ‘‘ Dolor Hugo” also- 
as thus tinted; but the weather was so 
rough that I could neither carry out my 
cherished project of swimming in as 
far as possible with a couple of tapers 
attached to my hat, nor get very far 
into it in a boat. Roberts and I rowed 
a little way in ; but so dangerous was 
the dark swirling water which heaved 
foaming into its black portal, that we 
should have been stove in against the 
rocky abutments had we attempted to 
proceed further. That day we got the 
boat from Cadgewith, and were foolish 
enough to put to sea without looking if 
there was a plug! So we had the satis- 
faction of finding ourselves fast filling. 
I stuffed my handkerchief into the hole, 
while Roberts pulled as hard as he 
could to a pilchard-boat lying a short 
way off, and waiting for a look-out 
party on shore to give welcome warning 
of the near presence of a shoal, accord- 
ing to Cornish pilchard-fishery usage. 
The fishermen furnishing us with a bit 
of wood, we plugged our hole, and baled 
vigorously. The rocks along here look 
black and bold from the sea; yet from 
the shore they are not near so fine this 
Cadgewith side of the Lizard Lights as 
they are the other; the Mullion Rocks 
being really grand, but Cadgewith is a 
romantic little fishing village, with a 
seemingly good small inn, where (being 
wet one day) I got some hot toddy, and 
pleasant talk with host and hostess in 
the kitchen. The “ Frying Pan” is a 
curious natural archway near Cadgewith, 
where I found asbestos. There are 
caves in the grand section of coast be- 
tween Lynmouth and Lynmouth Fore- 
land (North Devon), and near Ilfracombe, 
where I think I remember purple velvet 
robing similar to that of Polpeer and 
Dolor Hugo. 

On the moors here grows the pretty 
white Cornish heather, Zrica vagans, and 
here only I believe. The moors are 
otherwise desolate enough ; yet Lap- 
dewednack is a very pretty little sea- 
side village, with a pretty old Norman 
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church embosomed in tamarisk, which 
grows freely here, and at St. Michael’s 
Mount. But in autumn and winter you 
have to wade through sheer marshes on 
the moors. When A joined me, I 
had to take her to Kynance in a carriage, 
walking in the water being for her out 
of the question. 

I shall conclude with a moonlight 
scene I witnessed in the course of my 
solitary stroll one evening. I came 
round to Polpeer from Old Lizard Head 
when it was far too dark to be quite 
pleasant walking on the edge of the 
cliffs. The brilliant beacons of the two 
lighthouses were burning yellow and 
steady against lowering purple cloud ; 
and very near, though somewhat south 
of these, presently rose the moon, out 
of the same solid cloud-continent—pale, 
and veiled in mist—some celestial 
Ophelia, forlorn and crazed with grief, 
she seemed, as though vainly mourn- 
ful for all the life once in her bosom ; 
an extinguished orb, a dream-world 
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vainly wandering with no heart to 
move, her vacant face faintly lustrous 
with the sun; a somnambulist, a wraith ; 
strange fleeting colours appearing 
dimly in the fleecy fleeting mists around 
her, as she rose from clouds, like one 
rising from the grave ; paling rocks of 
the little bay, and changing by her 
alchemy the ruffled water to coppery 
silver—a fluctuating tract, now narrower, 
now wider, and duskier at the marges. 
Grey cloud interposing, this darkened, 
leaving only a region of mystic light on 
far horizons—the travelling wave was 
as a black wall, ruining over in brassy 
shifting light, like a mail of bright fish 
or serpents. Rain now fell ; and I, turn- 
ing, beheld opposite to the moon, once 
more untrammelled of any palpable 
vapour, a ghostly rainbow relieved 
against dull cloud, a pale, misty sem- 
blance, a lunar rainbow, colourless—the 
shadowy cliffs, and dim, solid-seeming 
sea moaning. 
Ropen Noe 





THE KHOJAS: THE DISCIPLES OF THE OLD MAN OF THE 
MOUNTAIN, 


I. 


Tuer are few of the chapters in Marco 
Polo which have more charms for the 
reader than those which describe the 
‘Old Man of the Mountain,” his disciples, 
and their doings; and few of Colonel 
Yule’s notes and illustrations in his in- 
valuable translation of the old traveller? 
attracted more general attention than his 
notices of the present representative of 
the “ Old Man” and his followers, the 
sect of “ Khojas,” who, though now peace- 
ful merchants and cultivators, are the 
successors in unbroken descent of the 
Assassins of the Middle Ages. 

I propose in the present paper to give 
a few additional particulars of those mem- 
bers of the sect who are found in India, 
Arabia, and East Africa. 

A leading member of the community 
of Khojas accompanied Seyyid Burgash 
of Zanzibar in his late visit to Eng- 
land, and attracted much notice wherever 
the Seyyid went. He was a tall, stout, 
good-humoured, elderly man, whose fair 
complexion, red-dyed beard, and light-blue 
dress handsomely embroidered, were in 
strong contrast to the spare, wiry figures, 
bronzed features, grave expression, and 
plain sombre garments of the rest of the 
Sultan’s Arab suite. 

He spoke Hindustani fluently, and a 
little English, and made friends wherever 
he went. Nor was the interest he excited 
lessened when it became known that Le 
was Tara Topun, the Khoja merchant of 
Zanzibar, of whom Mr. Stanley wrote,” 
“ One of the honestest among men, white 
or black, red or yellow, is a Mahometan 
Hindi called Tarya Topan, Among the 
Europeans at Zanzibar he has become a 
proverb for honesty and strict business 


1 Travels of Marco Polo, translated, with 
notes and illustrations, by Col. H. Yule. 
Murray. Second edition ; 1875. 

2 How I Found Livingstone. By H. M. 
Stanley. London: Sampson Low & Co., 
1872, p. &. 


integrity. He is enormously wealthy, 
owns several ships and dhows, and is a 
prominent man in the councils of Seyyid 
Burgash, Tarya has many children, two 
or three of whom are grown-up sons, 
whom he has reared even as he is himself. 
But Tarya is but a representative of an 
exccedingly small minority.” 

The Khojas are the most numerous 
and wealthy of the three sects of Indian 
Moslems who, at Zanzibar, are locally 
classed as “ Hindis,” or “ Indians,” to 
distinguish them from the other “ Ba- 
nians,” the idolatrous Hindu traders from 
India, 

In the Blue Book relating to the 
Zanzibar mission*® will be found a brief 
history of the various classes of Indian 
traders, of their connection with East 
Africa, and of the character of the trade 
they carry on. From time immemorial 
the Khojas and their ancestors seem to 
have traded on that coast, and the early 
Portuguese annalists describe numerous 
flourishing communities of them  estab- 
lished between Sofala and Socotra, But, 
like the other castes of Indian traders, 
they withered and almost disappeared 
under the cruel and bigoted rule of the 
Portuguese. Thirty-five years ago the 
Khojas numbered only 165 families, 
with 26 married women, in the Zan- 
zibar dominions, Five years ago they 
had increased to more than 700 families, 
containing 2,558 persons; and there were 
more than 700 married females in the 
island of Zanzibar alone. Since then their 
numbers have been much augmented by 
Indian emigrants from Kutch, Bombay, 
and Kattiawar. 

At Muscat the Zanzibar mission found 
a large and wealthy Khoja community, 
with branch houses in almost every town 
on the coasts of Eastern Arabia where 
any trade is carried on. Their principal 

3 Vide Correspondence relating to Sir Bartle 
Frere’s Mission to the East Coast of Africa, 


1872-3. Presented to Parliament, 1873, p. 
98—108, 
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settlement is at El Matrah, separated 
from Muscat by a rugged rocky pro- 
montory. Here the Khojas live in great 
comfort and consideration. They have a 
quarter to themselves, walled off from the 
rest of the town, with gates which they 
can close at will; and they possess 
numerous local privileges and immunities, 
which testify to the anxiety of the rulers 
of Muscat to encourage so wealthy and 
industrious a class of traders. Most of 
them have moreover some sort of claim 
to protection as British Indian subjects, 
—in itself a highly valued privilege in 
every seaport town of the Arabian and 
African seas, The English visitor is 
consequently a welcome guest, and in 
the Khoja quarter of El Matrah he may 
yet find street-scenes, interiors, and groups 
of figures such as recall the descriptions 
of the Arabian Nights, or the memories 
of Cairo ere the overland communication 
had so largely substituted Frankish forms 
and ways for the more picturesque Oriental 
types which were still to be seen forty 
years ago in the capital of Mahomet Ali. 

But who, it may be asked, were these 
Khojas ? 

For the history of the sect, and for 
details of their religious creed, secret and 
avowed, the student cannot do better than 
consult the records of a monster trial which 
some years ago absorbed, for months to- 
gether, the attention of the public, as well 
as of the bench and the bar of the High 
Court of Bombay. 

The parties were a section of the Khoja 
community resisting the claim of a Per- 
sian nobleman, named Aga Khan, Mehe- 
Jati, who had appeared in Bombay and 
asserted himself as the hereditary head of 
their sect, by virtue of his descent from 
the “Old Man of the Mountain.” 

The property at stake was of the value 
of more than 10,000/. per annum in 
Bombay alone, All the best local counsel 
were engaged on the case, and no expense 
was spared in procuring and marshalling 
the evidence on both sides. The result 
was the collection and judicial sifting of a 
vast body of evidence of great interest to 
the historian, the antiquary, the theologian, 
and the student of moral and political 
philosophy. Sir Joseph Arnould was one 
of the judges who tried the case, and some 


day we may hope he will devote a portion 
of his leisure to embody in a readable 
shape the historical and other results of 
“the great Khoja “case.” Meantime the 
general reader may be glad to gather from 
the judgment delivered by Sir Joseph a 
few of the prominent facts established re- 
garding this remarkable sect. We make 
no apology for quoting largely from the 
judgment,! which is accessible to few, and 
is necessarily encumbered with details re- 
lating only to the special case under trial. 

One of the first questions to be decided 
was to which of the great sects of the 
Mahometans the Khojas belonged. Were 
they Sunis or Shias? In many outward 
observances it was proved they conformed 
to the Suni usage, but on the Aga’s part 
it was contended that they were really 
Shias ; whilst it was in evidence that many 
of their customs were not such as the 
orthodox authorities of either creed would 
approve, 

The Sunis, as Sir Joseph Arnould 
reminds us, are orthodox Mussulmans, 
the people of “Sonna” or Tradition. 
Their profession of faith is the simple 
one, “ There is no God but God, and 
Mahomet is the Apostle of God;” to 
this the Shias add, “and Ali, the com- 
panion of Mahomet, is the Vicar of God.” 
This elevation of Ali to an almost co-equal 
position with Mahomet himself may be 
stated popularly as the great distinctive 
tenet of the Shias. “Shia” means either 
“ separatist,” or one who is “pure,’”—pure, 
that is, from the blood of Ali and his 
fellow-martyrs, Mohamet died without 
appointing a caliph or successor, The 
caliph was to be both a temporal and 
spiritual sovereign, He was to be both 
‘“* Emir-al-Momenin,” or commander of 
the true believers, and also “ Iniam-al- 
Moslemin,” or spiritual Chief of the Devout 
—as we should say, “supreme Pontiff,” 
as well as “Imperator, or temporal ruler.” 
The general expectation of Islam had 
been that Ali, the first disciple, the 
beloved companion of Mahomet, the hus- 
band of his only surviving child, Fatima, 
would be the first caliph, It was not so 
to be. The influence of Ayesha, the young 

1 Judgment of Sir Joseph Arnould in the 
Khoja case, printed at Bombay Gazette Press, 


1866, 
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and favourite wife of Mahomet, a rancorous 
enemy of Fatima and of Ali, procured the 
election of her own father Abubekr; to 
Abubekr succeeded Omar; and to him 
Osman; upon whose death, in the year 
655 of our era, Ali was at last raised to 
the caliphate. He was not even then un- 
opposed. Aided by Ayesha, Moawiyah, 
of the family of the Ommeiades, contested 
the caliphate with him, and while the 
strife was still unsettled, in the year 
a.D. 660, Ali was slain by a fanatic, in 
the mosque of Cufa, at that time the 
principal Mahometan city on the west 
bank of the Euphrates, at no great dis- 
tance from the ruins of Babylon. This 
assassination of Ali caused a profound 
sensation in the Mahometan world. He 
is described as ‘ most heroic among heroes, 
a man brave and wise, magnanimous, just, 
and self-denying, husband of the only and 
beloved child of Mahomet ;” and his two 
sons, Hassan and Hoosein, had been the 
darlings of their grandfather, who had 
given them the title of “ foremost among 
the youth of Paradise.” 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the story 
of their martyrdom—Hassan by poison 
in A.D, 669, and Hoosein in a.v. 680, 
in battle at Kerbela, after deeds of 
valour romantic even in an Arab of that age. 

“This tragic event,” Sir Joseph tells 
us, ‘stirred the heart of Islam to its very 
depths ; and even now, after the lapse of 
nearly twelve hundred years, it separates, 
as from the first it separated, the Maho- 
metan world into two great and hostile 
divisions of the ‘Sunis’ and the ‘Shias.’” 

The anniversary of Hoosein’s martyr- 
dom, known as the “ Moharrum,” from 
the month in which it occurred, has 
always been observed in Persia, the great 
Shia empire, as a day of the most intense 
mourning. Kerbela is to the Shias 
“what the neighbourhood of Jerusalem 
was to early Christendom ;” and with it 
Nijuf, the burial-place of Ali, and Meshed 
Hoosein, the sepulchre of the martyr, are 
places of pilgrimage to all pious Shias, 
who, if possible, wish to be buried there, 
and make the dust of Kerbela into beads, 
which they touch every time they pray, 
while they drink some of the dust on 
solemn occasions as a kind of sacramental 
cup. “In short,’ we are told, “the 
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whole religious life of the Shia is com- 
pletely steeped in a current of thoughts, 
beliefs, traditions, and observances, which 
all have their source in Ali and Fatima 
and their two sons, Hassan and Hoosein 
—the four venerated names which, with 
that of ‘the Apostle of God,’ compose 
the Panchton (or Pentad) of the Ala 
Saba, or Holy family of Islam.” All 
these practices, however, are regarded by 
the Sunis as deplorable superstitions ; and 
Sir Joseph Arnould thus sums up the 
difference between the two sects :—‘‘ The 
Suni prays five times a day, the Shia only 
three times a day; the Suni with his 
arms folded across his breast, the Shia 
with his arms held straight down by his 
side ; the Shia venerates Ali and Fatima 
as something more than mortal, and 
execrates the memory of Abubekr and 
Omar and Osman ; the Suni pays sincere 
reverence to these three caliphs, and 
introduces their names into the Khootbeh 
(or Friday prayer), and into the dedicatory 
inscriptions in his mosques ; the Suni, in 
India at least, celebrates the Moharrum 
with ribald buffoonery; the Shia with 
heartfelt lamentations. In a word, agree- 
ing in reverencing Mahomet as the 
Apostle, aud the Koran as the Word of 
God, the Sunis and Shias agree in little 
else except hating each other with the 
most cordial and bitter hatred. The 
quarrel of Ayesha and Fatima is an un- 
dying one, and Islam is still divided by 
the fierce enmities of the respective 
partisans of the favourite wife and of the 
only daughter of ‘the Apostle of God,’ ” 

Roughly it may be said that the Turks, 
Arabs, Afghans and Tartars are Sunis, the 
Persians Shias; and that the Moslems 
of India are divided between the two sects. 

Sir Joseph next examines the question : 
“Who are the Shia Imamee Ismailis— 
the peculiar subdivision of the great Shia 
sect to which it was asserted, on Aga 
Khan’s behalf, that the Khojas be- 
longed ?” 

“ Formally,” he says, “ they are those 
among the Shias who hold Ismail, the 
seventh in descent from Ali, to have been 
the last of the revealed Imams; and who 
also hold that, until the final manifesta- 
tion of Ali, who (as an incarnation of 
God) is to come before the end of all 
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things to judge the world, the musnud of 
the Imamate (or, in Latin idiom, the 
office of supreme -Pontiff) is rightfully 
held by an hereditary succession of un- 
revealed Imams, the lineal descendants of 
Ali through Ismail.” 

“Under the earlier Abassides, from 
4.D, 750 to A.D. 1272, the Ismailis, like 
all other opponents of the Suni or orthodox 
faith, were exposed to severe persecution. 
Their doctrine of the Imamate made them 
peculiarly obnoxious. Every caliph, or 
successor of ‘the Apostle of God,’ held, 
as part of his sovereignty, the office of 
Imam.al-Moslemin (supreme Pontiff of the 
Devout); so that the doctrine of the 
Ismailis, in the eyes of the Suni princes, 
was not only heresy in religion, but treason 
against the State. 

“ The result was that, from the begin- 
ning, they were compelled to teach and 
spread their tenets secretly. 

“Tn all essentials the Ismailis were 
Shias, but they held in addition certain 
peculiar tenets, such as that respecting 
the Imamate, which would appear to have 
been first formalized into a regular system 
(with different ascending degrees of initia- 
tion, and stages of more or less esoteric 
doctrine) about the beginning of the tenth 
century of our era, by the famous 
Abdallah-bin-Maimun, who taught first at 
Ahwas in the south-west of Persia, and 
afterwards at Salemieh in Syria. Abdallah, 
together with several tenets derived from 
the Magians or Zoroastrians, is said to 
have adopted from the Hindu philosophy, 
and to have engrafted into the higher 
stages of the Ismaili initiation, certain 
principles of Pantheism, which, by doing 
away with the notion of a personal God 
and personal conscious immortality, are 
easily represented as involving the doctrine 
of human non-accountability, and even that 
of the moral indifferency of actions,—a re- 
proach frequently brought, but apparently 
without good reason, against the more 
esoteric teachings of the Ismaili system.” 

There would, however, appear to have 
been good reason for this reproach if Von 
Hammer is justified in asserting that 
Abdallah taught as esoteric doctrine: (1) 
The rejection of all fixed rules of religion 
or morality—that all actions are therefore 
indifferent, and that only the internal dis- 
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position is of any value in estimating their 
moral value. (2) That the Imams of the 
true line of Ismail are at present invisible ; 
therefore true believers must yield implicit 
obedience to the vice-gerents on earth of 
these secret rulers. (%) Allegorical in- 
terpretation of the Koran, whereby any 
moral doctrine may be rejected or defended. 
The higher grades only of his disciples 
were initiated into the secret doctrines. 
The lower were taught the rigid observ- 
ance of ordinary Moslem rites. 

By his disciples, about the middle of 
the tenth century, was founded the Fati- 
mite caliphate of Cairo, which lasted till 
its overthrow by the Suni Saladin, about 
a.pD.1171. This Fatimite caliphate was 
a dynasty of Ismailis, and was named 
after Fatima, the wife of Ali, and sole 
daughter of Mahomet. In Cairo, under 
these Fatimite caliphs, the religious system 
of the Ismailis, with its secret lodges, its 
many stages of initiation, and its some- 
what mystic ceremonies, was matured and 
perfected. 

Among the doctrines specially noticed 
by Sir Joseph Arnould as thus developed 
are two. “ First, the universal prevalence 
among the Ismailis of the practice of 
‘Takiah, the concealment of religious 
opinion ; secondly, their method of seek- 
ing to make converts by assuming to a 
great extent the religious standpoint of a 
person whom they desired to convert, 
modestly hinting a few doubts and diffi- 
culties, and then, by degrees, suggesting 
as the only possible solution of these, the 
peculiar tenets of their own system. 
Takiah is legally defined as ‘ mental 
reservation ;’ the root in Arabic implies 
fear or caution, and it is understood as 
meaning concealment of a man’s own 
religious opinions, and adoption of alien 
religious forms, either from a desire to 
avoid giving offence or from dread of per- 
secution.” 

Sir Joseph gives some amusing instances 
of Takiah in this sense as practised 
amongst ourselves, and quotes Bur- 
ton’s humorous description of Takiah 
practised by Shia pilgrims at Mecca, 
through dread of insult or persecution. 
He adds: “ The peculiar tenets of the 
Ismailis with regard to the _Imamate im- 
posed upon them a peculiar reason for 
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practising ‘Takiah’ in all countries 
within the sway of the Suni caliphs. 
This long-enforced habit grew at last into 
a second nature, and the practice of 
Takiah became universal among the 
Ismailis—the offspring of persecution and 
fear.” 

The other practices of the Ismailis in 
assuming or admitting the truth of a 
greater portion of the religious tenets 
of those whom they wish to convert, is 
thus illustrated by Sir Joseph: “ If the 
Dai or missionary has a Shia (not of the 
Imamee Ismaili persuasion) to deal with, 
he is to represent himself (as in this case 
he might do with perfect truth) as a 
zealous partisan of all the Shia doctrine. 
He is to dwell with unction on the cruelty 
and injustice with which the Sunis treated 
Ali and his sons, and on the martyrdom 
of Hoosein and the captivity of his 
family. He is to abuse the Suni caliphs 
of both lines, the Ommeiades and the 
Abassides, and then, having thus prepared 
the way, he is to insinuate as the necessary 
completion of the Shia system of faith, 
the more esoteric doctrines of the Ismailis. 

“Is it a Jew he has to deal with? he 
is to speak disparagingly of the Christians 
and the Mussulmans, to agree with his 
intended convert in still looking forward 
to a promised Messiah, but by degrees to 
bring his mind to the persuasion that this 
promised Messiah can he none other than 
Ali, the great Messiah of the Ismaili system. 

“If it be a Christian he hopes to bring 
over, he must expatiate on the obstinacy of 
the Jews and the ignorance of the Mussul- 
mans, must profess reverence for all the 
chief articles of the Christian creed, but 
gently hint that they are symbolic, and 
point to a deeper meaning, to which the 
Ismaili system alone can supply the key ; 
he may suggest that the Christians have 
somewhat misinterpreted the doctrine of 
the Paraclete, and that it is to this the true 
Paraclete that the Dai, or missionary, 
would lead his inquiring friend.” 

These practices are considered by Sir 
Joseph to be conclusively shown as habitual 
among the Ismailis ; and to account for 
many of the tenets and observances of 
the Khojas, which would be considered 
equally abnormal and heretical by doctors 
of either Shia or Suni orthodoxy. 


He proceeds to notice the next fact 
proved in the case, that the defendant 
Aga Khan was the lineal representative 
of Sheikh-el-Jebal, or ‘“‘ Old Man of the 
Mountain” of Marco Polo, and of the 
Chiefs, or (according to Von Hammer) 
the ‘‘ Hereditary Grand Masters” of the 
Assassins of Alamut. 

He tells us how, after the Ismaili 
system had been elaborately completed at 
Cairo under the Fatimite caliphs, receiy- 
ing there a superstructure of Egyptian 
hierophantism, upon the basis of Magian 
and Indian dogma which it had derived 
from its Persian founders, it had the 
fortune, a little after the middle of the 
eleventh century of our era—about the time 
of William the Norman—to attract the 
attention of a very accomplished young 
Persian of Arab descent and of Shia 
faith, who had already given promise of a 
brilliant career. 

This was Hassan-bin-Saba, the son of a 
learned Shia doctor of the city of Rhai, 
in Persia, 

There are few episodes in the chronicles 
of those days more romantic, and yet 
better authenticated, than the story of 
Hassan and his fellow-students, Hassan’s 
father, we are told by one of his schooi- 
fellows, was “a man of austere life and 
practice, but heretical in his creed and 
doctrine,” as a Shia would naturally be 
reckoned under a Suni dynasty; and, 
apparently from political reasons, to escape 
suspicion of heresy, as well as attracted 
by the great fame for learning of the 
venerable teacher, Hassan was sent to 
study under the Imam Mowaffak of 
Nishapur, “one of the greatest of the 
wise men of Khorasan, a man highly 
honoured and reverenced—may God re- 


joice his soul! His illustrious years 


exceeded eighty-five, and it was the uni- 
versal belief that every boy who read the 
Koran or studied the Traditions in his 
presence would assuredly attain to honour 
and happiness.” Among Hassan’s fellow- 
students he formed a close friendship with 
two. One was Nizam-ul-Mulk, whose 
deseription of their student life we are 
quoting from his Wasiyat or Testa- 
ment—his legacy to posterity after a life 
passed as the all-powerful minister of suc- 
cessive Toorki or Seljukian Sultans of 
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Irak, the Suni reformers of Islam, and 
the proximate agents in rousing Western 
Europe to engage in the Crusades, 

The third of the fellow-students was 
Omar, surnamed Khayyam, or the tent- 
maker, the astronomer-poet of Persia. 
One day, we are told, Hassan reminded 
his friends of the proverbial good fortune 
of all who had learnt from the lips of their 
aged teacher. ‘‘ Even if we all do not 
attain thereto,” he said, ‘doubtless one 
of us will;” and he proposed they should 
all take a vow ‘‘that to whomsoever this 
fortune falls he will share it equally with 
the other two.” His friends agreed ; they 
subsequently parted, years rolled on, and 
after many wanderings and changes of 
fortune, Nizam-ul-Mulk became vizier to 
the all-powerful Seljukian Sultan, Alp 
Arslan, 

In due time Omar, the tent-maker, astro- 
nomer and poet, appeared at Merv, now 
the head-quarters of Turcoman robbers, 
but then the seat of the court of the great 
Sultan Malik Shah. Here the poet was 
welcomed by the friend of his schoulboy 
days. He asked for neither power nor 
place, but for “ a corner under the shadow 
of the vizier’s fortune, to spread wide the 
advantages of science, and pray fur the 
long life and prosperity” of his early 
friend. The vizier found him sincere, 
secured him an ample pension, and at 
Nishapur “he lived and died, busied in 
winning knowledge of every kind, and es- 
pecially in astronomy.” When Malik 
Shah determined to reform the Calendar, 
Omar was one of the eight learned men 
employed. The result was the Ja/ali era, 
“a computation of time,” says Gibbon, 
“which surpasses the Julian, and ap- 
proaches the accuracy of the Gregorian 
style.” Omar’s Treatise on Algebra, one 
of his many works on kindred subjects, 
has late'y been republished and translated 
by French mathematicians. But he will 
probably be best remembered by his poems, 
chiefly quatrains or tetrastichs, sometimes 
all rhyming, but oftener with three lines 
rhyming, and the fourth blank. Selections 
from these have been admirably translated 
by Mr. Fitzgerald. In these epigrams Omar 
paints himself and his philosophy, a kind 
of “ drink-and-make-merry” epicureanism, 

ith many glimpses of deep feeling and 


sarcastic humour, perhaps as characteristic 
of the time asof the man. “The result,” 
says his translator, “ is sad enough, saddest 
perhaps when most ostentatiously merry : 
more apt to move sorrow than anger 
toward the old tent-maker, who after 
vainly endeavouring to unshackle his steps 
from destiny, and to catch some authentic 
glimpse of To-morrow, fell back upon 
To-pay (which has outlasted so many to- 
morrows !) as the only ground he got to 
stand upon, however momentarily slipping 
from under his feet.” The epigrammatic 
fetters in which he has chosen to move, 
while affording no scope for the luxuriant 
richness of description or elegiac melody 
of Lucretius, give point to the bitterness 
of Omar’s speculations on Fate and Free- 
will, on Matter and Spirit, Good and Evil, 
and his final acquiescence in a hopeless 
Necessity. It is a curious tribute to the 
poetical merit of Omar’s epigrams, and a 
not less singular evidence of modern Eng- 
lish taste and feeling on the subjects of his 
verse, that an elegant English translation 
of selections from his Quatrains should 
have passed through three editions in the 
course of a few years, 

Whether before or after Omar we are 
not told, but Hassan, the third of the 
student friends, also presented himself 
before the prosperous vizier, and recalling 
himself to the vizier’s recollection by a 
quotation from the Koran which denounces 
punishment on promise-breakers, claimed ~ 
the performance of their schoolboy compact. 
The vizier responded with characteristic 
generosity, introduced his friend to his 
rvyal master, and Hassan was soon | ask- 
ing in the sunshine of court favour, but 
he forfeited his position by a characteristic 
act of treachery. The Sultan had required 
from his minister a balance-sheet of his 
empire, and the vizier had promised it, 
but begged to be allowed 400 days to have 
it prepared, Hassan hearing of this, 
hinted to the monarch that he could sub- 
mit it in a tenth of the time; and, taken 
at his word, in forty days managed, with 
the help of information surreptitiously 

1 Omar Khayyam. The Astronomer-Poe® ot 
Persia, Calcutta Review, No. 59, March, 1858. 
Vol. xxx., p. 169. 

Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, the Astronomer- 
Poet of Persia, rendered into English Verse. 
Third edition ; London, Quaritch, 1872. 
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obtained from the royal records, to submit a 
masterly summary of the imperial finances. 
The vizier found himself on the eve of 
supersession and disgrace through the 
treachery of his schoolfellow ; but he foiled 
the traitor with his own weapons—man- 
aged by abstracting some sheets of the 
budget to confound his rival—and Hassan 
was driven in disgrace from the court. In 
his exile he recalled to mind the early im- 
pressions he had derived from the teachings 
of a Dai, or missionary, of the Fatimite 
Ismailis, and repaired to Egypt to perfect 
at the fountain-head his knowledge of their 
esoteric doctrines. 

A three years’ residence in Cairo made 
him an adept and an enthusiast in the 
Ismaili faith, and he returned to Persia 
eager to propagate the tenets he had em- 
braced, and we may well suppose burning 
to revenge himself on his fortunate school- 
fellow and rival, the vizier of the Seljukian 
Sultan. 

Persia at that time was in the most rigid 
bonds of Suni orthodoxy, the shepherd 
chiefs of Central Asia (and such in their 
origin were the Seljukian Sultans of Trak) 
having always been amongst the most 
devoted upholders of the straitest traditions 
of Islam. 

Hassan-bin-Saba soon found that he 
could only attempt openly to propagate 
his new creed at the imminent risk of his 
life. Partly by force and partly by fraud 
he possessed himself of the impregnable 
mountain stronghold of Alamut (the 
“Vulture’s” or “ Eagle’s nest ”), built on 
a commanding crag of the Elburz moun- 
tains—the range that separates from the 
rest of Persia the provinces that lie imme- 
diately to the south of the Caspian. 

Here he estublished himself about .p. 
1090 ; “ andsfor thirty-five of the remain- 
ing years of a life which was protracted 
beyond the age of ninety, Hassan-bin- 
Saba employed all the remarkable powers 
of his mind in organizing a system of 
terror, which fought with the dagger 
against the sword, and revenged persecu- 
tion by assassination.” 

Three chapters! of Marco Polo are 
devoted to Hassan’s successor, the “ Old 

? Marco Polo, translated by Colonel Yule. 


Second edition. London: Murray, 1875. 
Book I., Chapters xxiii., xxiv. and xxvi. 


Man of the Mountain” of Marco Polo’s 
day. He tells of the mountain valley 
which the ‘Old Man fashioned after the 
description that Mahomet gave of his 
Paradise, to wit, that it should be a beau- 
tiful garden running with conduits of wine 
and milk and honey and water, and full of 
lovely women for the delectation of all its 
inmates; and sure enough the Saracens 
of those parts believed that i¢ was Para- 
dise.” None were allowed to enter save 
those whom the Old Man intended to be 
his “Hashishin.” He selected youths 
“ from twelve to twenty years of age, such 
as had a taste for soldiering ; to these he 
used to tell tales about Paradise, just as 
Mahomet was wont to do, and they believed 
in him just as the Saracens believed in 
Mahomet. Then he would introduce them 
into his garden, having first made them 
drink a potion which cast them into a deep 
sleep, and then caused them to be lifted 
and carried in. So when they awoke they 
found themselves in the garden.” 

After some time spent in all the sensual 
enjoyments of this earthly Paradise the 
potion is repeated, the youths awoke in the 
Grand Master’s presence, and would be 
assured by him that they have in truth 
been transported to Paradise. ‘“ Now the 
Old One kept his court in grand and noble 
style,” and was venerated as a prophet by 
“those simple hill-folk about him.” So 
when he would have any prince slain, he 
would say tosuch a youth, “ Go thou, slay 
So-and-so, and when thou returnest my 
angels shall carry thee back into Paradise. 
And shouldst thou die nathless, even so 
will I send my angels to carry thee back 
into Paradise.” So he caused them to 
believe, and thus “ there was no order of 
his that they would not affront any peril 
to execute, fur the great desire they had 
to get back into that Paradise of his. 
Hence the great dread that he inspired all 
princes withal and made them become his 
tributaries, in order that he might abide 
in peace and amity with them.” 

Colonel Yule enumerates twenty-three 
of ‘the more notable murders and 
attempts at murder” attributed to these 
emissaries between the eleventh and thir- 
teenth centuries. None are enumerated 
but princes and their viziers. The list 
commences with Nizam-ul-Mulk the 
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powerful minister of the Seljulkian sove- 
reign of Persia, and his two sons. He 
was the early friend, and latterly the 
successful rival, of Hassan. The list 
closes with the attempt to murder Prince 
Edward of England, afterwards Edward L., 
nearly two centuries later, at Acre, A.D. 
1272. Two attempts are recorded to 
murder the great Saladin ; and Raymond, 
Count of Tripoli, and Conrad of Mont- 
ferrat, titular King of Jerusalem, were 
among the Christian victims. Most of 
the attempts were made in the most public 
places—in the presence of the Sultan or 
Shah, or in the chief mosque of some 
great city. 

The word by which the Ismailis of 
Alamut and Massiat were designated in 
the Eastern languages was “ Hashishin,” 
a word derived from the use of the 
“hashish” (a preparation of hemp and 
bhang), with which Hassan-bin-Saba and 
his successors subdued the souls, and 
inflamed the energies, of the Fedawi, 
‘the self-offering or devoted,” whom they 
employed as their “ blind unthinking in- 
struments of death.” The word “ assas- 
sination ” has long been naturalized in all 
the languages of Europe to signify the vil- 
est sort of murder—murder done to order. 

From these Assassins of Alamut sprang 
the Assassins of Massiat, a rock fortress 
north of Lebanon, who were the terror of 
Syria and Western Asia during the second 
Crusade, 

There is considerable doubt as to the 
precise organization of the immediate 
disciples of Hassan-bin-Saba, This doubt 
is partly owing to the secret nature of all 
their proceedings, partly to the fact that 
the organization was. derived from the 
earlier sect of Abdallah-bin-Maimun ; but 
it is more due to the determination of 
later historians to discover in the organiza- 
tion of Hassan-bin-Saba the germ of that 
adopted by the Templars and many of the 
secret and revolutionary societies of the 
Middle Ages and even of modern times. 

The following are commonly given as 
the grades of the perfect order :— 

1. Sheikh-al-Jebal. The Chief or Old 
Man of the Mountain—“the Grand 
Master” as Von Hammer calls him—the 
divinely-appointed Imam. 


2. Three Dai-al-Kerbal-Kebir. Von 


Hammer’s “Grand Priors” or Provincial 
Governors, 

3. Dais, or Priors, or Master Mission- 
aries, —All members of these three orders 
were fully initiated into all secret mys- 
teries, 

4, Rejiks, Associates or Fellows, less 
fully initiated. 

5. Fedawis, or Devoted Ones—the 
guards from whom were chosen the 
Assassins proper, They were initiated no 
further than was needful to secure blind 
obedience. 

6. Lasiks, or Novices and Lay Brothers, 
The “ dog-like.” 

7. Common people uninitiated. 

Hassan-bin-Saba is said to have died 
A.D. 1124 of extreme old age, being past 
ninety, and having for thirty-five years 
never quitted Alamut, nor removed more 
than twice from his chamber to the terrace 
of his castle. 

There can be little doubt that Marco 
Polo’s description gives a fairly accurate 
account of the ordinary proceedings of 
the sect according to the belief of their 
best-informed neighbours; but it is 
curious that at first the early Crusaders 
were inclined to regard the Assassins as 
allies, in their enmity to the great Moslem 
power. Von Hammer alludes to projects 
of the Templars and Baldwin II., king 
of Jerusalem, to form an unholy alliance 
between the Cross and the Dagger. 
Some excuse for a mistake of this kind - 
may be found in the tales of indiscrim- 
inate slaughter of Ismailis ordered at 
various times by the Suni Sultans, tales 
which probably lost none of their effect 
as related to the Crusaders by disciples of 
the Old Man of the Mountain, who would 
have gladly turned to purposes of ven- 
geance the stout arms of the Christian 
Northmen. But it is yet more curious 
that in their dissensions among themselves 
the Christian knights were prone to im- 
pute to Christian rivals a secret compact 
with the Infidel Assassins. Even so noble 
a knight as the Lion-hearted King of 
England did not escape the imputation, 
and was cleared, we are told, by a letter 
from the Old Man of the Mountain him- 
self. Philip Augustus of France is said 


to have instituted a royal guard of sergens 
@ armes, the first royal guard of France, to 
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defend him against the Oriental emissaries 
of Christian rivals, and a similar origin is 
claimed for the sergeants-at-arms of our 
own sovereign. 

But to return to the pedigree of Aga 
Khan, Mehelati, of Bombay—it is traced 
by Sir Joseph Arnould through Hassan- 
Ala-Sikrihi-es-Salam, or “ Blessed-be-his- 
Name,” called for shortness Zakaresalam ; 
of whom it is said— 

‘By one of his proceedings, Zakare- 
salam excited more horror among orthodox 
Mussulmans than had been called forth 
even by the organized system of assassina- 
tion established by the chiefs of Alamut. 
He caused a public pulpit to be raised in 
the Masella, or place of prayer at the 
base of the castle of Alamut, and thence 

roclaimed himself the Vice-gerent of God, 
abolished all Moslem ordinances of positive 
religion, declared that that sacred day of 
the Mahometan calendar should thence- 
forth be celebrated as the Feast of the 
Revelation of the Imam; and that the 
people should then and there (as from the 
narrative they appear to have done with- 
out much scruple) eat the flesh of the 
swine, and drink, even to drunkenness, 
the juice of the grape.” This was in the 
middle of the twelfth century (a.p. 1163), 
and the details of his teaching justify the 
subsequent practice of orthodox Islam in 
designating the Ismailies as specially the 
“ Mulahid” or Impious—a term pre- 
viously appropriated to the Karmathites 
in general. Hassan-Zakaresalam was 
himself cut off by the dagger, and after 
the Grand Mastership of the Assassins 
had passed through the hands of four 
successors, in A.D, 1258, ‘Alamut was 
captured and destroyed by Holagou, 
grandson of the great Zinghis Khan; and 
a few years afterwards the Assassins of 
Massiat, and other rock fortresses in 
Syria, were surprised by the Mamlook 
Sultans of Egypt. 

Colonel Yule! tells us how, at a great 
Mongol diet, a.p. 1251, it was determined 
to complete the Mongol conquests ; and 
the two brothers of the great Khan 
Mangu were deputed—Kublai to reduce 
China, and Hulaku or Holagou to subdue 
Persia and Syria. The conquest of the 

1 Chapter xxv. of Book I. 


Ismaili Assassins involved the reduction . 


of 100 fortresses well furnished with 
provisions and artillery engines. The 
last fortress is popularly said to have stood 
a twenty years’ siege, and actually held out 
fourteen. Sir Joseph Arnould tells us 
that “although by this utter overthrow, 
in which men, women, and children were 
unsparingly put to the edge of the sword, 
the Assassins of Alamut ceased to be a 
terror to Asia, yet the race of the Ismailis 
still survived in Persia, and the hereditary 
succession of their unrevealed Imams is 
traced in unbroken line down to Aga 
Khan, the first defendant in this suit.” 

With the establishment of the Suffavi 
dynasty, Persia became Shia in religion 
about the commencement of the sixteenth 
century of our era, and all active perse- 
cution of Ismailis ceased ; and, “ after the 
troublous times of the Afghan invasion, and 
of Nadir Shah, and during the period pre- 
ceding the rise of the present or Kajar 
dynasty, when the Zend princes had the 
principal power in the south of Persia 
(say from a.p. 1750 to av. 1786), we 
find that Abool Hassan, the grandfather 
of Aga Khan, was governor of the very 
important city of Kerman.” 

Macdonnell Kinneir, sixty years ago, 
in his Topographical History of Persia, 
speaks of a remnant of Ismailis, known 
as ‘* Hooseinis,” who were then found 
near the ruins of Alamut. They regarded 
as their Imam the father of Aga Khan, 
and Khoja disciples from India were still 
in the habit of making pilgrimages to his 
residence. Summing up the evidence 
before him, Sir Joseph declares it to be 
judicially proved that “ Mahommed 
Hussain Hooseini, otherwise Aga Khan,” 
or, as he is more formally styled when 
mentioned in official documents by the 
Indian Government, ‘‘ His Highness Aga 
Khan, Mehelati,” is the hereditary chief 
and unrevealed Imam of the Ismailis— 
the present or living holder of the musnud 
of the Imamate—claiming descent in 
direct line from Ali, the Vicar of God, 
through the seventh and (according to the 
Ismaili creed) the last of the revealed 
Imams, Ismail, the son of Jaffir Seeduk. 


H. B. E. Freee, 


To be continued. 
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THE ELDER HAMLET, 


’Tis bitter cold, 
And I am sick at heart. 


Tae ghost in Hamlet is as faithfully 
treated as any character in the play. 
Next to Hamlet himself, he is to me the 
most interesting person of the drama. 
The rumour of his appearance is 
wrapped in the larger rumour of war. 
Loud preparations for uncertain attack 
fill the ears of “the subject of the land.” 
The state is troubled. The new king 
has hardly compassed his election before 
his marriage with his brother’s widow 
swathes the court in the dust-cloud of 
shame, which the merriment of its forced 
revelry can do little to dispel. A feel- 


ing is in the moral air to which the 
words of Francisco, the only words of 
significance he utters, give the key: 


“'Tis bitter cold, and I am sick at heart.” 
Into the frosty air, the pallid moon- 
light, the drunken shouts of Claudius 
and his court, the bellowing of the can- 
non from the rampart for the enlarge- 
ment of the insane clamour that it may 
beat the drum of its own disgrace at the 
portals of heaven, glides the silent pri- 
soner of hell, no longer a king of the 
day walking about his halls, “the ob- 
served of all observers,” but a thrall of 
the night, wandering between the bell 
and the cock, like a jailer on each side 
of him. A poet tells the tale of the king 
who lost his garments and ceased to be a 
king: here is the king who has lost his 
body, and in the eyes of his court has 
ceased to be a man. Is the cold of the 
earth’s night pleasant to him after the 
purging fire? What crimes had the 
honest ghost committed in his days of 
nature? He calls them foul crimes! 
Could such be his? Only who can tell 
how a ghost, with his doubled experi- 
ence, may think of this thing or that? 
The ghost and the fire may between them 
distinctly recognize that as a foul crime 


which the man and the court regarded 
as a weakness at worst, and indeed in a 
king laudable. 

Alas, poor ghost! Around the house 
he flits, shifting and shadowy, over the 
ground he once paced in ringing armour 
—armed still, but his very armour a 
shadow! It cannot keep out the arrow of 
the cock’s cry, and the heart that pierces 
is no shadow. Where now is the loaded 
axe with which, in angry dispute, he 
smote the ice at his feet that cracked to 
the blow? Where is the arm that heaved 
the axe? Wasting in the marble maw 
of the sepulchre, and the arm he carries 
now—lI know not what it can do, but it 
cannot slay his murderer. For that he 
seeks his son’s. Doubtless his new ethe- 
real form has its capacities and privileges. 
It can shift its garb at will ; can appear 
in mail or night-gown, unaided of ar- 
mourer or tailor; can pass through 
Hades-gates or chamber-door with equal 
ease ; can work in the ground like mole 
or pioneer, and let its voice be heard 
from the cellarage. But there is one to 
whom it cannot appear, one whom the 
ghost can see, but to whom he cannot 
show himself. She has built a doorless, 
windowless wall between them, and sees 
the husband of her youth no more. Out- 
side her heart—that is the night in 
which he wanders, while the palace 
windows are flaring, and the low wind 
throbs to the wassail shouts: within, 
his murderer sits by the wife of his 
bosom, and in the orchard the spilt 
poison is yet gnawing at the roots of 
the daisies. 

Twice has the ghost grown out of the 
night upon the eyes of the sentinels. 
With solemn march, slow and stately, 
three times each night, has he walked 
by them ; they, jellied with fear, have 
uttered no challenge. They seek Hora- 
tio, who the third night speaks to him 
asa scholar can. To the first challenge 
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he makes no answer, but stalks away ; 
to the second, 


It lifted up its head, and did address 
Itself to motion, like as it would speak ; 


but the gaoler cock calls him, and the 
kingly shape 
started like a guilty thing 
Upon a fearful summons ; 
and then 
shrunk in haste away, 
And vanished from our sight. 
Ah, that summons! at which majesty 
welks and shrivels, the king and soldier 
starts and cowers, and, armour and all, 
withers from the air ! 

But why has he not spoken before ? 
why not now ere the cock could claim 
him? He cannot trust the men. His 
court has forsaken his memory—crowds 
with as eager discontent about the mil- 
dewed ear as ever about his wholesome 
brother, and how should he trust mere 
sentinels? There is but one who will 
heed his tale. A word to any other 
would but defeat hisintent. Outof the 
multitude of courtiers and subjects, in 
all the land of Denmark, there is but 
one whom he can trust—his student-son. 
Him he has not yet found—the condition 
of a ghost involving strange difficulties. 

Or did the horror of the men at the 
sight of him wound and repel him? 
Does the sense of regal dignity, not yet 
exhausted for all the fasting in fires, 
unite with that of grievous humiliation 
to make him shun their speech ? 

But Horatio—why does the ghost not 
answer him ere the time of the cock is 
come? Does he fold the cloak of indig- 
nation around him because his son’s 
friend has addressed him as an intruder 
on the night, an usurper of the form 
that is his own? The companions of 
the speaker take note that he is offended 
and stalks away. 

Much has the kingly ghost to endure 
in his attempt to re-open relations with 
the world he has left: when he has 
overcome his wrath and returns, that 
moment Horatio again insults him, 
calling him an illusion. But this time 
he will bear it, and opens his mouth to 
speak. It is too late; the cock is 


awake, and he must go. Then alas for 
the buried majesty of Denmark! with 
upheaved halberts they strike at the 
shadow, and would stop it if they 
might—usage so grossly unfitting that 
they are instantly ashamed of it them- 
selves, recognizing the offence in the 
majesty of the offended. But he is 
already gone. The proud, angry king 
has found himself but a thing of 
nothing to his body-guard—for he has 
lost the body which was their guard. 
Still, not even yet has he learned how 
little it lies in the power of an honest 
ghost to gain credit for himself or his 
tale! His very privileges are against 
him. 

All this time his son is consuming 
his heart in the knowledge of a mother 
capable of so soon and so utterly forget- 
ting such a husband, and in pity and 
sorrow for the dead father who has had 
such a wife. He is thirty years of age, 
an obedient, honourable son—a man of 
thought, of faith, of aspiration. Him 
now the ghost seeks, his heart burning 
like a coal with the sense of unendur- 
able wrong. He is seeking the one drop 
that can fall cooling on that heart—the 
sympathy, the answering rage and grief 
of his boy. But when at length he 
finds him, the generous, loving father 
has to see that son tremble like an 
aspen-leaf in his doubtful presence. He 
has exposed himself to the shame of 
eyes and the indignities of dulness, that 
he may pour the pent torrent of his 
wrongs into his ears, but his disfranchise- 
ment from the flesh tells against him 
even with his son: the young Hamlet 
is doubtful of the identity of the appa- 
rition with his father. After all the 
burning words of the phantom, the spirit 
he has seen may yet be a devil; the 
devil has power to assume a pleasing 
shape, and is perhaps taking advantage 
of his melancholy to damn him. 

Armed in the complete steel of a suit 
well known to the eyes of the sentinels, 
visionary none the less, with useless 
truncheon in hand, resuming the memory 
of old martial habits, but with quiet coun- 
tenance, more in sorrow than in anger, 
troubled—not now with the thought of 
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the hell-day to which he must sleepless 
return, but with that unceasing ache at 
the heart, which ever, as often as he is 
released into the cooling air of the upper 
world, draws him back to the region of 
his wrongs—where having fallen asleep 
in his orchard, in sacred security and old 
custom, suddenly, by cruel assault, he 
was flung into Hades, where horror upon 
horror awaited him—worst horror of all, 
the knowledge of his wife !—armed he 
comes, in shadowy armour but how real 
sorrow! Still it is not pity he seeks 
from his son: he needs it not—he can 
endure. There is yo weakness in the 
ghost. It is but to the imperfect 
human sense that he is shadowy. To 
himself he knows his doom his deliver- 
ance; that the hell in which he finds 
himself shall endure but until it has burnt 
up the hell he has found within hin— 
until the evil he was and is capable of 
shall have dropped from him into the 
lake of fire : he nerves himself to bear. 
And the cry of revenge that comes from 
the sorrowful lips is the cry of a king 
and a Dane rather than of a wronged 
man. It is for public jusiice and not 
individual vengeance he calls.. Ile 
cannot endure that the royal bed of 
Denmark should be a couch for luxury 
and damned incest. To stay this he 
would bring the murderer to justice. 
There is a worse wrong, for which 
he seeks no revenge: it involves his 
wife; and there comes in love, and 
love knows no amends but amend- 
ment, seeks only the repentance ten- 
fold more needful to the wronger 
than the wronged. It is not alone the 
father’s care for the human nature of 
his son that warns him to take no 
measures against his mother; it is the 
husband’s tenderness also for her who 
once lay in his bosom. The murdered 
brother, the dethroned king, the dis- 
honoured husband, the tormented 
sinner, is yet a gentle ghost. Has 
suffering already begun to make him, 
like Prometheus, wise ? 

But to measure the gentleness, the 
forgiveness, the tenderness of the ghost, 
we must well understand his wrongs. 
The murder is plain; but there is 
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that which went before and is worse, 
yet is not so plain to every eye 
that reads the story. There is that 
without which the murder had never 
been, and which, therefore, is a cause 
of all the wrong. For listen to what 
the ghost reveals when at length he has 
withdrawn his son that he may speak 
with him alone, and Hamlet has fore- 
stalled the disclosure of the murderer : 


Ay, that incestuous, that adulterate beast, 
With witchcraft of his wit, with traitorous 


gifts, 
(O wicked wit and gifts that have the power 
So to seduce !) won to his shameful lust 
The will of my most seeming virtuous 


ueen : 

Oh, Hamlet, what a falling off was there ! © 

From me, whose love was of that dignity 

That it went hand in band even with the 

vow 

I made to her in marriage, and to decline 

Upon a wretch, whose natural gifts were 

oor 

To don of mine ! 

But virtue—as it never will be moved 

Though lewdness court it in a shape of 

heaven, 

So lust, though to a radiant angel linked, 

Will sate itself in a celestial bed, 

And prey on garbage.” 

Reading this passage, can anyone 
doubt that the ghost charges his late 
wife with adultery, as the root of all his 
woes? It is true that, obedient to the 
ghost’s injunctions, as well as his own 
filial instincts, Hamlet accuses his 
mother of no more than was patent to 
all the world ; but unless we suppose the 
ghost misinformed or mistaken, we must 
accept this charge. And had Gertrude 
not yielded to the witchcraft of Claudius’ 
wit, Claudius would never have mur- 
dered Hamlet. Through her his life 
was dishonoured, and his death violent 
and premature : unhuzled, disappointed, 
unaneled, he woke to the air—not of 
his orchard-blossoms, but of a prison- 
house, the lightest word of whose 
terrors would freeze the bloud of the 
listener. What few men can say he 
could—that his love to his wife had kept 
even step with the vow he made to her 
in marriage ; and his son says of him— 

so loving to my mother 
That he might not beteem the winds of 
heaven 

Visit her face too roughly ; 

AA 
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and this was her return! Yet is it 


thus he charges his son concerning her : 


3ut howsoever thou pursu’st this act, 
Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul con- 


trive 
Against thy mother aught; leave her to 
heaven, 
And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge, 
To prick and sting her. 


And may we not suppose it to be for 
her sake in part that the ghost insists, 
with fourfold repetition, upon a sword- 
sworn oath to silence from Horatio and 
Marcellus ? 

Only once again does he show him- 
self—not now in armour upon the walls, 
but in his gown and io his wife’s 
closet. 

Ever since his first appearance, that 
is, all the time filling the interval 
between the first and second acts, we 
may presume him to have haunted 
the palace unseen, waiting what his 
son would do. But the task has been 
more difficult than either had supposed. 
The ambassadors have gone to Nor- 
way and returned; but Hamlet has 
done nothing. Probably he has had 
no opportunity ; certainly he has had 
no clear vision of duty. But now all 
through the second and third acts, 
together occupying, it must be remem- 
bered, only one day, something seems 
imminent. The play has been acted, 
aud Hamlet has gained some assurance, 
yet the one chance presented of killing 
the king—at his prayers—he has re- 
fused. He is now in his mother’s 
closet, whose eyes he has turned into 
her very soul. There, and then, the 
ghost once more appears—come, he says, 
to whet his son’s almost blunted pur- 
pose. But, as I have said, he does not 
know all the disadvantages of one who, 
having forsaken the world, has yet 


business therein to which he would 


persuade ; he does not know how hard 
it is for a man to give credence to a 
ghost ; how thoroughly he is justified 
in delay, and the demand for more 
perfect proof. He does not know what 
good reasons his son has had for un- 
certainty, or how much natural and 
righteous doubt has had to do with 
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what he takes for the blunting of his 
purpose. Neither does he know how 
much more tender his son’s conscience 
is than his own, or how necessary it is 
to him to be sure before he acts. As 
little perhaps does he understand how 
hateful to Hamlet is the task laid upon 
him—the killing of one wretched 
villain in the midst of a corrupt and 
contemptible court, one of a world of 
whose women his mother may be the 
type! 
Whatever the main object of the 
ghost’s appearance, he has spoken but 
a few words concerning the matter 
between him and Hamlet, when he 
turns abruptly from it to plead with 
his son for his wife. The ghost sees 
and mistakes the terror of her looks ; 
imagines that, either from some feeling 
of his presence, or from the power of 
Hamlet’s words, her conscience is 
thoroughly roused, and that her vision, 
her conception of the facts, is now 
more than she can bear. She and her 
fighting soul are at odds. She is a 
kingdom divided against itself. He 
fears the consequences. He would not 
have her go mad. He would not have 
her die yet. Even while ready to start 
at the summons of that hell to which 
she has sold him, he forgets his 
vengeance on her seducer in his desire 
to comfort her. He dares not, if he 
could, manifest himself to her: what 
word of consolation could she hear 
from his lips? Is not the thought of 
him her one despair? He turns to his 
son for help: he cannot console his 
wife ; his son must take his place. Alas! 
even nowhe thinks better of her than she 
deserves; for it is only the fancy of her 
son’s madness that is terrifying her: he 
gazes on the apparition of which she 
sees nothing, and from his looks she 
anticipates an ungovernable outbreak. 
3ut look ; amazement on thy mother sits ! 
Oh! step between her and her fighting soul ; 


Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works. 
Speak to her, Hamlet. 


The call to his son to soothe his 
wicked mother is the ghost’s last utter- 


ance. For a few moments, sadly regard- 
ful of the two, he stands—while his son 
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seeks in vain to reveal to his mother 
the presence of his father—a few mo- 
ments of piteous action, all but ruining 
the remnant of his son’s sorely-harassed 
self-possession—his whole concern his 
wife’s distress, and neither his own 
doom nor his son’s duty ;—then, as if lost 
in despair at the impassable gulf betwixt 
them, revealed by her utter incapacity 
for even the imagination of his prox- 
imity, he turns away, and steals out at 
the portal. Or perhaps he has heard 
the black cock crow, and is wanted 
beneath : his turn has come. 

Will the fires ever cleanse her ? Will 
his love ever lift him above the pain of 
its loss? Will eternity ever be bliss, 
ever be endurable to poor King Hamlet ? 

Alas! even the memory of the poor 
ghost is insulted. Night after night 
on the stage his effigy appears—cadaver- 
ous, sepulchral—no longer as Shak- 
spere must have represented him, airial, 
shadowy, gracious, the thin corporeal 
husk of an eternal—shall I say inefface- 
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able?—sorrow! It is no hollow mono- 
tone that can rightly upbear such words 
as his, but a sound mingled of distance 
and wind in the pine-tops, of agony and 
love, of horror and hope and loss and 
judgment—a voice of endless and 
sweetest inflection, yet with a shudder- 
ing echo in it as from the caves of 
memory, on whose walls are written the 
eternal blazon that must not be to ears 
of flesh and blood. ‘The spirit that can 
assume form at will must surely be able 
to bend that form to completest and 
most delicate expression, and the part 
of the ghost in the play offers work 
worthy of the highest artist. The 
would-be actor takes from it vitality 
and motion, endowing it instead with 
the rigidity of death, as if the soul had 
resumed its cast-off garment, the stiffened 
and mouldy corpse—whose frozen dead- 
ness it could ill model to the utterance 
of its lively will. 


Georce MacDona.p. 





LONDON BEFORE THE HOUSES. 


Tue growth of modern London has been 
so rapid, and the effects of that growth 
upon the physical features of the ground 
have been so great, that it is already 
impossible to say what the country 
looked like before London existed. 
The area comprehended within the 
“ metropolitan district,” as it is called, 
is now very large, and the original germ 
or kernel, which once was all London, 
has shrunk to the size and population 
of only a corner in the vast aggregation 
of houses, which bear that name at 
the present day. Though London is 
not the metropolis of England, and 
can only be called its capital by virtue 
of its having swallowed Westminster, 
yet we all look up to it as the greatest 
city not only in England, but in Europe ; 
the greatest, that is, the most populous 
city, probably, in the world ; the greatest 
city of which we have trustworthy his- 


torical information ; and certainly the 
most important politically, as well as 


commercially, now in existence. Lon- 
don covers by far the greatest part of 
the county of Middlesex. The enor- 
mous hundred of Ossulston which ap- 
pears so frequently in Domesday, and 
which embraced all the suburbs of the 
City, from Stepney on the east, to 
Highgate on the north, and Tyburn on 
the west, has absolutely disappeared 
under the advancing tide of brick and 
mortar, and is no longer reckoned 
among the divisions of the county. 
The mass of buildings, which may 
fairly be called by the name of Lon- 
don, indeed, is no longer bounded by 
Middlesex, but extends far into Essex 
—far even into Hertfordshire. The 
northern part of Surrey, and especially 
the whole hundred of Brixton, have 
been absorbed, and Greenwich in Kent 
is as much a part of London as Ken- 
sington. And as the houses advance they 
obliterate all trace of what went before. 
The hollows are levelled up, the hills 
levelled down. The brooks no longer 
run, the trees and the grass no longer 
grow. Seedtime and harvest have ceased, 


for the land the great city covers. The 
scanty vegetation which may still be 
found within its boundaries is artificial, 
for the light and air of heaven are inter- 
cepted. Even the sky is invisible during 
most of the year, and the sunset has an 
unnatural glow. All seasons are alike 
to the thorough-paced Londoner. The 
summer heat only drives him to the 
shady side of the street. The winter 
wind does but make him call a cab. 
The railways have extended the boun- 
daries of London more and more, and 
covered a larger district with villas and 
avenues, which are only mockeries and 
distant imitations of village lanes and 
country woods. 

London, then, is the designation of 
an ever-widening tract of country which 
the buildings of the great city cover, 
but for our present purpose it may be 
convenient to restrict its application to 
a district which lies between Hamp- 
stead on the north and Sydenham on 
the south, although we are constantly 
reminded that the tide of houses has 
long ago overflowed these limits, and 
poured down the sunny slopes far away 
into Kent and Surrey. We shall ignore 
all that lies beyond Norwood, reckon 
Croydon as still a country town, and 
speak as if Penge and Anerley and 
Beckenham were not yet suburbs. The 
district of which we speak lies between 
two lines of heights to the north and 
the south, which we may roughly call 
the Hampstead Hills and the Sydenham 
Hills. Of these two ranges the northern 
is higher than the southern, and we 
may note that while Hampstead and 
Highgate stand comparatively alone, 
though other ranges are behind them, 
Sydenham and Denmark Hill are 
flanked by several minor heights, such 
as Nunhead and Forest Hill. The 
northern range, too, differs in another 
particular from the southern. It does 
not fall directly to the level of the 
water. Between it and the river’s edge 
there is a second and inner line of 
heights, and it was on one of the 
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members of this inner line that London 
originally stood. But its position was 
in one respect utterly different from 
what it would seem to have occupied 
to an observer of to-day. When 
London was confined to the hill now 
crowned by St. Paul’s, the water of a 
broad lagoon which has now disappeared 
stretched toward the south and washed 
up almost to the feet of the range which 
bounds the river valley in that direction ; 
and though Camberwell and Peckham 
may, even then, have been on dry 
ground, they stood close to the margin 
of a vast shallow lake, dotted with 
islands, and reflecting in the northern dis- 
tance the green hills which we know as 
ilolborn, and Tyburn, Notting Hill and 
Campden Hill. For the river which now 
separates the north from the south of 
London, did not always make its present 
bend at Cheisea, but flowed straight 
across from Lambeth to Limehouse. Now, 
it is first deflected to the northward as it 
passes Westminster: at Charing Cross 
it turns to the east: at Rotherhithe it 
slants in a southerly direction ; and the 
result of this curve in its course is that 
the Thames incloses a peninsula of toler- 
ably dry land, the land on which now 
Newington and Kennington stand. If 
not always submerged, it was submerged 
at high tides, except where, here and 
there, an islet rose from the surface. 
Places were left dry at every change. 
The waters of the river brought with 
them vast quantities of soil, mud, 
sand, gravel—and, one by one, little 
setlements could be made,and embank- 
ments thrown up. Such is the history 
of many of the South London districts, 
as their names in many cases still indi- 
cate. “Ey,” for instance, means an 
island or spot surrounded with water. 
Bermond has given his name to one, 
Another which directly faced the future 
city, was “Over-ey.” Lambeth or 
Lambhithe may tell of a harbour from 
which sheep for the slaughter could be 
ferried over to Westminster. Rother- 
hithe may have been the first refuge of 
the rower (rethra) as he wearily pulled 
up the stream. One by one each little 
settlement rose, dotting the lagoon with 
islet after islet. Newington has risen 


from the water almost within historical 
memory. 

But the lagoon on whose banks 
London was to grow, did not lie all 
to the south. The whole great estuary of 
the Lea, beyond Old Ford, and even Wal- 
tham, was so wide as to seem an arm of 
the German Ocean, and was affected by 
every tide. The Isle of Dogs is en- 
tirely formed by artificial embankments, 
and represents, in fact, the delta of the 
Lea in its early greatness, On the west, 
too, the lagoon of the Thames spread from 
Kew and Fulham to the foot of Notting 
Hill. Westminster may have been an 
island in the inland sea. Thorn-ey, where 
in the seventh century we find the Abbey 
already seated, was then and long after- 
wards surrounded by water. In the 
ornamental water of St. James’s Park 
we can trace the only remaining branch 
of an inlet from whose surface the 
island of St. Peter and St. Edmund 
gradually rose into the daylight of 
modern history. Its thickets may have 
given it the older name. Centuries 
before the western minster had afforded 
its sanctuary to human fugitives, the wild 
deer had swum over to hide from the 
savage hunter; and a skeleton found 
under the foundation of the Victoria 
Tower tells of an age when the antlered 


‘stag roamed through the great forest, 


and when the men who slew him, slew 
him with weapons of stone. Between 
the hill and the river the marshy level of 
Pimlico still held a place in our own day ; 
though it is many centuries since the 
higher ground of Kensington was left dry. 

Above that part of the Thames lagoon 
which is represented by the flats of 
Pimlico rose and rises the westernmost 
of a range of fourhills. Each is divided 
from the next by a valley, and the 
whole range runs eastward in a line not 
quite parallel to the edge of the river, 
but so tending to the south, that at a 
point a few hundred yards below London 
Bridge, the fourth hill stands close to 
the waterside. The first or westernmost 
of these hills has now two or three names. 
We call the northern and eastern portion 
of it Notting Hill. The road which leads 
over it we call Bayswater Hill. ‘The 
part which lies to the left of this road 
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we call Campden Hill. But these are all 
designations for parts of the same emi- 
nence, and which is divided from the 
second of the range by a stream—the 
Westbourne. Going eastward from this 
first height to the next which skirted the 
lagoon, we find ourselves on a hill famous 
in history as Tyburn. But by rights it 
should bear some other name. Its slopes 
to the east and west of the Edgeware Road 
are in different parishes, but the only 
name which has ever been applied to 
the whole bare heath, with which for 
so many centuries it was covered, is 
derived from the village and bridge on 
the eastern side. Tyburn Hill, then, 
rose more than ninety feet above the 
level of the Thames, and was thus 
slightly higher than its neighbours. 
Its summit was almost a level plateau, 
the edge of which to the south ap- 
proached very near to the Thames and 
its creeks. If we stand in Hyde Park, 
—the only open ground we can now 
find on this height—we can easily, 
if the day is clear, obtain some idea 
of the ancient geography of what 
forms the “‘ West End.” It will be 
seen at once that all the district which 
lies to the south of the park is on a 
lower level than that which lies to the 
north. The nearest high ground we can 
descry, looking south, is very far away. 
As the sun gleams on the roof of the 
Crystal Palace, we recognize Sydenham 
Hill. We cannot see the river, nor can 
we even know that the sudden slope of 
the green sward, almost from beneath 
our feet, on our right hand and before 
us, is caused by the wearing effects of 
the Westbourne, which once wound 
its way towards Westminster round 
the western declivity of the hill. The 
other side is hidden by houses, 
but could we strip off Brook Street 
and Grosvenor Street, and the adjacent 
quarter down to South Street, we should 
see a similar but slighter declivity on that 
side too, and a brook, the Tyburn, which 
wound even more and made even a deeper 
mark as it passed by. How entirely 
the ground has lost its ancient character 
may be understood in a moment, if, 
when passing down Davies Street, 
towards Berkeley Square, the curious 
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traveller will turn to the left into 
Bourdon Street. Fifty yards off he 
will see the valley through which the 
Tyburn ran, and can judge how much 
the ground rises on either side. 

Mr. Waller has followed the Tyburn 
from its source in the Conduit Fields 
not far from the Swiss Cottage, on the 
first slopes of Hampstead Hill. Thence 
it ran through the Regent’s Park for 
a few hundred yards, close by Lord 
Hertford’s —now Mr. Gibbs’s— Villa, 
across the road at Sussex Place, between 
Gloucester Place and Baker Street, across 
the Marylebone Road, and turning to 
the westward, under Madame Tussaud’s, 
by South Street to the foot of High 
Street, St. Marylebone. Thence to 
Oxford Street its course is marked by 
the windings of Marylebone Lane, 
which once overhung its left bank. 
It reaches Oxford Street at Gee’s Court, 
and any one who cares to trace its 
further progress towards the Thames, 
will have to thread his way through a 
labyrinth of lanes near Bond Street, 
and skirting the northern side of Hay 
Hill to cross the gardens of Lansdowne 
House in Berkeley Square, and proceed 
by Bolton Row and Engine Street to 
the Green Park. Across the park the 
windings are easily seen, though the 
brook itself is covered. A line of mist 
at nightfall shows that it is not quite 
dried up in its underground course, and 
its outfall on the bank of the Thames 
has been variously placed near White- 
hall, near Westminster Bridge and at 
Millbank. It really fell into the river 
at all these places, for in the last half 
mile of the way it was divided and 
subdivided several times, 

When again resuming our course 
along the line of heights we have 
crossed the place where the stream of 
the Tyburn ran, we ascend another hill 
as we walk eastward. It does not rise 
quite to the height of the Tyburn Hill 
which we have left behind, nor is it so 
sandy. Its southerly slope too is more 
gradual and it is of far greater extent. 
No depression, no brook or rivulet in- 
terrupts our course from where we 
leave the Tyburn near Stratford place 
until we come in sight of the last hill 
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of our list of four. The district which 
we traverse is now the most densely 
inhabited in Middlesex. The hillside 
is covered in fact by Soho and Blooms- 
bury, by Lincoln’s Inn and Gray’s Inn, 
by St. Giles’s and Holborn. Its highest 
point seems now to be somewhere near 
the spot where the old St. Giles’s Pound 
once stood, at the intersection of Oxford 
Street and Tottenham Court Road. Could 
we lay the land bare as it once was we 
should see that a connecting link ex- 
isted between this hill and the higher 
range to the north, and that the Regent’s 
Park stands between two slight slopes 
on the east and west, but is backed im- 
mediately on the north by Primrose 
Hill and a spur of Hampstead. The 
southern slope we should follow 
through Lincoln’s Inn Fields and the 
“Carey Street Site” to the level 
ledge on which St. Clement Danes and 
the Strand are now placed, and then 
another and steeper slope down to the 
edge of the Thames, Between the foot 


of the hill and the water, where now 
the Temple Gardens are laid out, was 


once no doubt a fertile meadow, extend- 
ing along the river's side, from the place 
now occupied by the approaches of 
Blackfriar’s Bridge, to where, centuries 
ago, a bridge carried the road from.the 
city to Westminster over a rapid little 
burn. This is just east of the Adelphi, 
and the name of Ivybridge Lane is still 
to be seen in the subterranean obscurity 
of the “dark arches.” Looking east- 
ward once again we find the water- 
course which parts this from the 
neighbouring height—that on which the 
city itself was to stand—in a brook 
which wound along the northern slope 
and then through deep valleys by 
Saffron Hill and Holborn Hill to the 
tidal river of the Fleet. 

Such was the ground on which West- 
minster, Pimlico, Tyburnia, Marylebone, 
St. Giles’s, the Strand, and so many of 
the other scattered villages which go to 
make up our modern Londcn, have been 
built. We have yet to speak of the 
hill, the last of the range of four, which 
has risen from the condition of an 
“humble cottage in Britain,” like that 
of which Caractacus is said to have 


’ this peculiarity. 


told the Romans, to be the nucleus of 
the greatest city in the world. 

Before we reach this last height we 
have to cross the Fleet. Though it has 
wholly disappeared now, it was once a 
very prominent feature of London geo- 
graphy. We may talk of the Tyburn, and 
the West Burn, but the Fleet was the Fleet 
River. Its course marked the eastern, 
as the course of the Tyburn marked the 
western boundary of the great west-cen- 
tral hill. Both rose in the dense clay 
of the region just below Hampstead, but 
while the Tyburn took its first turn 
down the western slope of the connect- 
ing ridge of which I have spoken, the 
Fleet ran,from the eastern. In its later 
course, as we have seen, the Tyburn was 
even greater than the Fleet, and from its 
division into several mouths was formed 
the important delta of Westminster. 
But the Tyburn differed greatly from 
the Fleet in these subdivisions, as well 
as in the character of its whole course : 
for the Fleet did not love to wander 
through open meadows or go miles out 
of its way to avoid a hill. On the con- 
trary, it seems wherever it came to have 
endeavoured to make as deep a mark on 
the earth as possible, and the name of 
“Holebourne,” given to it before it 
reached Clerkenwell, plainly points to 
Its banks are so steep, 
to the very last, that in places they may 
be called cliffs. Yet so completely have 
they been covered and disguised by 
buildings, that Stow and others have 
been driven to invent an “ Oldbourne,” 
and to make it flow down the high street 
of the village of Holborn, to account for 
a name which had ceased even three 
hundred years ago to bear any special 
meaning. The Holborn was held to 
have merged in the Fleet at the foot of 
Snow Hill. But the Fleet and the 
Holborn were one and the same river, 
that part of it which admitted the flood 
tide being called the Fleet. It is on 
record that the tide once ran up as far 
as Euston Square; but when, a few 
years ago, the bridge at Blackfriars was 
rebuilt, the outfall of a dark and noi- 
some sewer was all that remained of the 
once famous river. 

The bridging of the Fleet, too, was a 
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question of importance a few cen- 
turies ago. At first the direct road 
westward from Newgate crossed it at 
Snow Hill. This passage may have 
dated from the earliest time of which 
we have any record. But another bridge 
was made lower down. And as the 
upper bridge was the Holborn Bridge, 
and the street which led from it was and 
is High Holborn, so the lower bridge 
was the Fleet Bridge and the way from 
it was and is Fleet Street. And the 
Fleet was of importance too for another 
reason. It formed the western bulwark 
of the city of London for hundreds of 
years, and its existence must have been 
one of the chief inducements which 
brought about the first settlement on the 
double-topped hill above. There was 
no such stream westward for many miles, 
no creek or harbour deep enough or wide 
enough for commercial purposes. But 
the Fleet was navigable to King’s Cross, 
even in the reign of Edward I. and 
before canals were invented, and while 
roads were almost impassable except in 
summer, a highway like the Fleet must 
have been a very prominent feature in 
the geography of the district. A city 
situated at the top of a steep declivity, 
yet with a natural haven, as we shall 
see, in its very centre, and protected on 
both sides by navigable streams like the 
Fleet and the Lea was admirably fitted 
to become a great commercial port. 

Mr. Waller has been at great pains 
to trace this famous river also from its 
source at Hampstead to its mouth at 
Blackfriars. He chronicled all its wind- 
ings with pious care before it was buried 
for ever under the earth, under the 
pavement, under the archways, under 
the long, vaulted, sepulechral brickwork 
of the great drainagesystem. This has 
been its fate from its source to its out- 
fall. Nowhere can we trace its wander- 
ings except by the form of the land 
through which it once flowed. For two 
miles from the Vale of Health, past 
the Gospel Oak, skirting the slope of 
Kentish Town, leaving Primrose Hill 
and Camden Town on the right, it pur- 
sues its erratic way till it reaches St. 
Pancras, There, where the lonely 
church was noticed even in the sixteenth 


century for its forsaken air, it begins to 
show its character and deserve its name, 
At Battle Bridge, which has itself given 
place to King’s Cross, the brook begins 
to enter the long valley from which it 
only emerges when the end of the jour- 
ney is reached. High hills are on either 
side, one of them was crowned by the 
walls of Coldbath Fields, another by the 
equally cheerful institutions of Clerken- 
well ; and it would be difficult now to find 
the remains of the encampment which 
was said to mark the resting-place of 
Suetonius before he defeated Boadicea 
at the Battle Bridge below. The mounds 
of an old encampment once crowned the 
hill, but it would be rash without further 
knowledge to claim it as Roman. As 
well might we imitate an antiquary of 
the last century, who thought he had 
found still more tangible proofs of the 
Roman occupation. As elsewhere on 
the banks of the Thames, mammoth 
bones have been disturbed in the valley 
of the Fleet, and of one such skeleton, 
Bagford writing to Hearne remarks that 
some will have it the elephant had lain 
there ever since the Universal Deluge, 
but that for his part, he is inclined to 
think it was brought over by the Romans, 
and killed in the fight by a Briton. 
Ingenious as this hypothesis is, it will 
not suffice to explain all the discoveries 
of elephants along the shores of the Lea 
and Thames. There have been other 
discoveries, and at no great depth, of 
remains which point to a vast forest on 
this northern shore of the estuary ; and 
the decline of the Fleet, as well as the 
decline of the smaller streams noticed 
above, may have commenced when the 
trees no longer protected the soil from 
the sun’s rays. 

When the Fleet emerged from behind 
the hill which we now variously desig- 
nate as Holborn Hill, Saffron Hill, Back 
Hill, Hatton Garden, and Portpool Street, 
it ran nearly straight to the river’s edge 
at Blackfriars, but preserved its chief cha- 
racteristic to the last. The banks on 
either side were high, so high, indeed, 
on the east as to refuse submission to 
the obliterating process which has gone 
on elsewhere, and even the railway across 
Ludgate Hill has left at one or two 
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points steep ascents like that long-known 
as Breakneck Steps ; though Ship Court 
and Seacoal Lane have disappeared 
with other evidences of the time when 
the Fleet was a harbour. 

We now arrive at the foot of the last 
of the four hills on which modern Lon- 
don stands. ‘To describe its form before 
a town was on it is impossible. The 
original soil is in places more than forty 
fect below the present surface, and if no 
other evidence of the antiquity of Lon- 
don was to be had, the great depth 
which must be pierced before the ancient 
level is reached, would be sufficient. 

But other evidence *may be found in 
abundance. Though London was not in 
any sense the capital of England until a 
comparatively Jate period, much later 
than some of us imagine, yet at its first 
appearance on the page of history it was 
a considerable place. Its importance 
arose from the only one of its character- 
istics which we are concerned with here, 
namely, its situation. London was from 
the first essentially what it is still, a 
commercial city. It is dangerous to 
meddle with Celtic names, but the 
derivation of “ Londinium ” from 
“‘Llyn-din,” the lake fort, seems to 
agree best with the situation and the 
history. The Roman could not frame 
his mouth to pronounce the British 
“Llyn,” a word which must have sounded 
to his ears as “ Clun,” or “ Lun,” and the 
fact, if it is a fact, that Llyn is turned 
into Lon confirms this derivation. An- 
other derivation, indeed many others, 
might be offered, but our present object 
is rather to show what London was than 
what it was called. 

Let us, then, endeavour to picture to 
ourselves, close to the edge of the vast 
lagoon, which we have seen stretching 
away to the South and West, a double- 
topped hill rising some fifty feet from 
the level of the high tide, and traversed 
almost in the centre by a deep ravine 
through which a rapid stream brawled 
over its stones. The slope on the 
west is steep, and the land above it 
a plateau. ‘lo the north the slope is 
slighter, and a marsh lies in the valley, 
while the densely-wooded hills of 
Hampstead and Highgate rise in the 


background. To the east a gradual fall 
leads to the wide estuary of the Lea 
and its vast undrained shallows. 

This is the height on which London 
rose into being. The ravine in the 
centre is Walbrook. The northern 
marsh is Moorfields. The western cliff 
is Ludgate Hill. The eastern slope 
descends to Stepney, and beyond are the 
estuary of the Lea, Limehouse, and the 
Isle of Dogs. 

Here, long before the coming of the 
Roman, stood, it may be, the fortified 
cattle-pen of some Celtic chieftain. 
Such a leader would trust fur security to 
the unrivalled position of his hill. He 
would see himself almost surrounded by 
an inland sea whose rolling waves ebbed 
and flowed far up among the Essex 
woods and spread from Kew and Fulham 
on the west, to Waltham on the north, 
and to Barking on the east. Here, each 
night he could assemble his slaves and 
his herds ; and hence, each morning he 
could send them to the pastures of the 
level Strand, or the green slopes of 
Holborn. From his “dun” he could 
watch them that they should not stray 
too far, or could sally forth to their 
rescue when the wild chief of another 
tribe was seen descending from the 
northern heights. Here, perhaps, in 
case of extremity, he could summon his 
clansmen to his help, and defend his 
borders at the Old Ford, or attack a rival 
at Primrose Hill. In hiscreek at Dow- 
gate, too, when summer days were calm, 
and boats could venture across the lagoon, 
he might receive the visits of distant 
cousins from Greenwich, or the still re- 
moter Stockwell. And here, now and 
then in the long course of years, the 
foreign merchant, tempted by the natural 
harbours of the Fleet and Walbrook, 
may have sailed up the double estuary, 
and circumnavigated the shallow bays, 
exchanging trinkets and weapons for 
gold and pearls—perhaps for pale- 
skinned Celtic captives and red-haired 
girls. The ancient commerce of London 
must have been carried on in such goods 
as these, and a necklace or a hatchet 
formed in all probability its earliest 


import. 
W. J. L. 








THE BRIGANDS OF BULGARIAN SONG. 


In the opinion of Sklavonic enthusiasts, 
the Bulgarians are the most remarkable 
people on the face of the earth, occupy- 
ing that place in the history of civi- 
lization which is commonly assigned 
to the Greeks. Orpheus was a Bulgarian, 
so likewise was Alexander the Great. 
Certain ballads have come to light, the 
heroes in some of which are indubitably 
identical with those of classical anti- 
quity, Orpheus flourishing as Orfen, the 
Macedonian conqueror as Iskander ; and 
from these ballads a tolerably complete 
system of mythology might be evolved. 
The only difficulty is that the authenti- 
city of the ballads themselves is doubtful, 
and that it is hard to tell where ancient 
tradition begins and invention compara- 
tively modern leaves off. The possibility 
remains that Aristotle was not a Bul- 
garian after all, and that the original 
language in which he wrote his Organon 
was not one of the Sklavonic dialects. 

Under these circumstances we pass over 
those Bulgarian songs, which ostensibly 
abound in mythologic lore, and, as they 
illustrate the manners and notions of a 
people towards whom many are now 
directing their mental eyes, confine 
our attention to certain popular songs, 
which, through the medium of the 
distinguished Sklavonic scholar, Mr. 
Auguste Dozon, have recently come 
within the sphere of western conscious- 
ness ; the songs, namely, which in the 
choicest vernacular record the exploits 
of the Bulgarian brigand. The events 
recorded in these certainly do not 
belong to a remote antiquity, and we 
can hardly suppose that they do not 
represent to some degree the moral 
condition of the nation from the midst 
of which they sprang. 

The Bulgarian brigand, according to 
the lays of his own people, is a ruffian 
so thoroughly atrocious and ignoble, 
that it would be hard to find his 
parallel. We begin by wondering how 


a poet could be found to record his 
atrocities with the utmost complacency, 
as if he were telling the most innocent 
tale in the world; and hearing that 
the lays are popular, we marvel at the 
people to whom they could afford 
delight. If the Bulgarian _brigand 
made his appearance in a London trans- 
pontine theatre, he would certainly be 
driven from the stage by the unanimous 
voice of the gallery, rendered more im- 
perious by missiles of orangepeel. 

The explanation of his popularity at 
home is to the effect that, with all his 
faults, he is not very different in principle 
from the peasants who listen to records 
of his exploits. Many of these, it is 
said, were brigands in their youth, 
though they have now receded into quiet 
life, and they regard the depredations 
committed on theroad as good-humoured 
old gentlemen regard the wild oats 
sown by heedless youth. This ex- 
planation, it need scarcely be observed, 
though it somewhat extenuates the 
individual atrocity of the brigand, 
does so by lowering our estimate of the 
nation. 

The account of a Residence in 
Bulgaria, published in 1869, by Captain 
St. Clair and Mr. C. A. Brophy, is so 
avowedly in favour of the Turkish 
Government, and of the expediency of 
leaving it to work its own way, that the 
dismal accounts which they gave of the 
village where they resided, one for 
nearly three years, the other for eleven 
months, might naturally lead to the 
suspicion that they looked on surround- 
ing objects through somewhat too dark 
a medium. But certainly in all that 
they say of the brigand, to whom 
they devote many pages, they are more 
than borne out by the native poems 
now before us. He who could paint 
a Bulgarian robber more black than he 
is painted by a Bulgarian bard must 
discover a pigment hitherto unknown. 
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The Brigands of Bulgarian Song. 


Something akin to the chivalric 
spirit occasionally to be found among 
the marauders of Western Europe 
may be discovered—as the two Eng- 
lish residents have pointed out—in 
the Balkan Chelibi, a ‘gentleman of 
the past ;” but he is a Turk, generally 
descended from aristocrats, who were as 
practically independent as our feudal 
barons of the olden time. He abhors 
murder, and is not incapable of generous 
actions ; but it is not of him, nor of 
any one like him, that the popular 
ballads treat. Among the Hayduts or 
brigands proper, there could not possibly 
be a Jack Sheppard, inclined to boast, 
that in spite of his manifold breaches 
of the eighth commandment he never 
took a life. These rejoice in murder 
even more than in plunder, and in their 
latter days their pleasures of memory 
increase proportionally with the number 
of families whom they have plunged 
into utter misery. A Lancashire 
“rough” vaunting how often he had 
stamped out the features of a fellow- 
man with a hob-nail shoe, might found 
a school of poetry akin to that of the 
robber-ballad of Bulgaria. A song, ex- 
pressing the farewell of the brigaud Libén 
tothe Ancient Mountain, that is to say, 
the Hzemus, is a characteristic specimen 
of its class.! The robber is about to 
become respectable, marry the daughter 
of the Pope (priest) Nicolas, and retire 
into private life. The appellation 
“pallikar,” which is attached to him, 
is of Greek origin, and frequently 
recurs in medieval Greek poetry. 
It signifies a fighting comrade, in the 
broadest sense of the term; and 
probably a member of the prize-ring, 
if the institution had been familiar, 
would have been admitted into the 
category. <A lyrist celebrating Robin 
Hood would possibly have found an 
equivalent in ‘ Merryman;” Robert 
Blueskin would very possibly have sug- 

? Some of the ballads given here have been 
translated into a so:t of rhythm, afier a 
fashion which produces an effect not alto- 
gether dissimilar to that of the original. 
The Bulgarian poet, it should be stated, 


relies much on accent and knows nothing of 
rhyme.—O.J. 


gested “ Dolly Pal.” 
song : 


Here is the 


On the mountain’s top stood the pallikar, 

Leading to the forest, shouting his farewell. 

To the woods and streams thus outspake 
Libén :— 

‘* Hear me, leafy forest, 

Hear me, running streams! 

Forest, thou rememb’rst well, 

Oft I’ve stray’d beneath thy boughs, 

Followed by my brave troop of pallikars, 

Waving high my crimson flag. 

Many mothers | into grief have plung’d, 

Many homes were made desolate by me ; 

Wives I’ve caused to weep, orphans I have 
made— 

i their tears, they might curse me 
all. 

Forest, friend, farewell. 

‘'o my mother’s home I go, 

She'll betroth and marry me 

To the daughter of the Pope— 

Pope Nicolas.” 

Never does the forest speak, 

But to brave Libén thus did it reply:— 

“ Voivode Libén, Voivode, 

Thou hast stray’d beneath my boughs, 

Followed by thy brave troop of pallikars, 

Waving high thy crimson flag 

On tite summits of the mountain old, 

When the shade was fresh a:id cool, 

When the grass was soft and green. 

Many mothers thou into grief hast plung’d, 

Many homes were made desolate by thee ; 

Wives through thee have wept, orphans thou 
hast made— 

And, amid their tears, even me they curse. 

Yes, me ; because of thee. 

Until now, Voivode Libén, 

Mother unto thee has this mountain been ; 

The greenwood was thy only love, 

Deck’d ovt with all its foliage, 

Rustling lightly in the breeze. 

For thee the grass a bed prepar’d ; 

The leaves thy only cov’ring were 

The limpid streams refresh’d thee ; 

For thee the birds pour’d forth their song— 

Yes, Libén, for thee. : 

Rejoice, rejoice, brave pallikar ! 

When thou art glad, the wood is gay ; 

The streams, the mountains, all are gay. 

To the forest now dost thou bid farewell : 

Now thou seek’st thy mother’s home, 

She'll betroth and marry thee 

To the daughter of the Pope— 

Pope Nicolas.” 


In spite of the ruffanism that lies 
unconcealed at the basis of this wild 
song, there is about it a certain amount 
of pathos. If the brigand is pleased 
with the reflection that he has increased 
the number of widows and orphans, he, 
at any rate, loves his forest, and his 
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forest loves him in return. Under very 
difficult circumstances, love is, at all 
events, found somewhere. 

The fact that—as may be supposed— 
no Claude Duval is to be found among 
Bulgarian brigands, may be illustrated 
by the following effusion :-— 


Lalcho thus spake out to his pallikars: 
** Pallikars, my men of mettle, 

T have learn’d that Kerima, 

Kerima, the fair-hair’d Turkish lady, 
Soon will come this way 

With four hundred chosen men, 
Nearly all black Asiatics, 

With a sprinkling of Arnauts. 

Who will dare attack Kerima ? 

She a golden necklace wears-— 

Who will take away that necklace, 
Plant a kiss upon her throat /” 

Not a man came forth to answer 
Except the pallikar, young Dimitri. 
Then to him spake the other pallikars : 
“Young Dimitri, lay no wager 
Touching this fair Turk, Kerima, 

If thou dost, thou’rt mad, Dimitri. 
Thou wilt never match Kerima, 

She will make an end of thee.” 

Young Dimitri made no answer 

Rut put on his choicest garments, 

And to meet Kerima sallied forth ; 

Greeted her while in the distance, 

And when near her kiss’d the border of her 
dress. 

Thus he said unto Kerima: 

‘* Fairest of the fair, Kerima, 

I shall die through love for thee, 

And into thine ear I would breathe a word— 

Pray let thy train go on before.” 

She was foolish, fair Kerima, 

And she let her train go on before, 

Let Dimitri come into her carriage. 

Then said young Dimitri to Kerima: 

“ Dearest love, my own Kerima, 

Raise that pretty head a little ; 

For I fain would kiss thy throat 

Just above the golden necklace.” 

She was foolish, fair Kerima. 

Scarcely had she raised her head, 

When he struck it from the shoulders, 

Then wrenched off the golden necklace, 

Stripp’d her of her precious garments, 

Booty-laden, left the carriage 

And return’d with all his speed to Lalcho, 

At whose feet he flung the head. 

The pallikars look’d on and were astonish’d 

That young Dimitri had deceived 

The fair-hair’d Turk, Kerima. 

In another ballad, which perhaps 
tells the same story with a variation, a 
Turkish lady, likewise named Kerima, 
is slaughtered under similar circum- 
stances by Boiana, a female brigand of 


Roumania. The portion of the poem 
which records the ordeal through which 
Boiana, on account of her sex, had to 
pass in order to become a chief, may 
be fairly quoted :— 


From the foot of the White Barrow 

Boiana, the Wallachian, cried aloud: 

‘** Mother, mother, sell or pawn 

Ail the silk and linen dresses 

That were purchased for my wedding. 

Your Wallachian girl, mother, leaves thee now, 
To become the chief of seventy pallikars. 
Seventy and seven— 

I shall be their chief.” 

All the pallikars consented, 

All save one, a surly goatherd— 

Boiana then lifted up her voice : 

* Hear me, faithful triends and comrades ! 
Heap together heavy loads of wood, 

Light a blazing fire 

On it toast a large pogatcha, 5 

In which you first will put a coin of yellow 


old, 
Share it among all, each must have a part. 
He whose share contains the piece of gold 
‘The captain shall become 
Of seven and seventy pallikars.” 
They heaped together Joads of wood, 
Lit a blazing fire, 
‘Yoasted on it a pogatcha, 
In which was hid a piece of P pov gold. 
‘he pieces then were handed round 
To all the seven and seventy comrades. 
To Boiana’s lot feil the piece of gold: 
heir captain therefore she must be— 
Lut still the goatherd gave not his consent. 
So Boiana lifted up her voice : 
“Hear me, faithful friends and comrades ! 
Hang a ring upon the beech-tree ; 
We will aim at it all with our bows. 
He who sends his arrow fairly through it 
Shall be captain of all.” 
All aimed at the ring hanging on the tree, 
None pierced the ring besides Boiana. 
But still the goatherd gave not his consent. 
So Boiana litted up her voice : 
‘** Hear me, faithful friends and comrades ! 
In the ground you will fix nine sabres, 
That 4 pene leap over them in turn ; 
He who with one leap can clear them 
Shall be captain of all.” 
The pallikars obey’d her orders, 
And fix’d nine sabres in a row, 
That over them the pallikars might leap. 
None of them to leap was able. 
Boiana the Wallachian clear’d them all. 
And the space of nine sabres more. 
She was followed by the goatherd. 
Sabres eight he deftly clear’d, 
But he stumbled at the ninth. 
Boiana was declared the chief, 
And conducted all her pallikars 
To the summits of the mountain old. 


After nine years, Boiana gives a 
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final polish to her glory by perpetrating 
an atrocity almost identical with that of 
the ungallant Dimitri. 

There are some details in the ballad 
cited above which are worth notice. 
The, number of Boiana’s pallikars, 
seventy-seven, is as conventional as 
the number three in ordinary fairy 
tales, and a good fighter generally re- 
ceives wounds to that amount. The 
combination, “ coin of yellow gold,” is 
not to be regarded as pleonastic. It is 
a literal translation of the original 
«jelta jeltitsa,” and corresponds to the 
English slang, “ yellow-boy,” and the 
French slang “jaunet.” The word 
“pogatcha” is simply a corruption of 
the Italian “ fogaccio,” and denotes a 
cake of unleavened wheaten flour—say,a 
large captain’s biscuit. It is almost 
superfluous to remark that the first of 
the three tests proposed by Boiana is 
identical with the expedient used by 
the French to determine the king of a 
Twelfth-night festival. 

We must not rush to the conclusion 
that the ideal brigand of the Bulgarians 
is entirely without a conscience. The 
contrary is shown by a ballad treating 
of Ivantcho and Draganka, a brother 
and sister, who together quitted private 
life that they might enjoy a free exist- 
ence on the Old Mountain. Ivantcho 
had complained that since they had 
taken to the roads not a single Hazna 
had passed their way; the Hazna being 
the aggregate amount of treasure in 
hard cash collected by the pachas, and 
sent with a convoy to Constantinople. 
This was, of course, a splendid prize, 
compared to which the old mail-coach, 
ardently coveted by Dick Turpin and 
his like, was as nothing. At last it is 
ascertained that a Hazna is on the road, 
and Ivantcho thus addresses his sister, 
having complimented her on her do- 
cility previously shown :— 

‘* Take this bunch of keys, Draganka, 
Bring the white tents from the cellar, 
In the meadows of the Beylik 

Thou wilt duly set them up, 

Also thou’lt inclose a garden, 

Sown with flowers of every kind. 
When the convoy is in sight 

To the garden thou wilt go, 
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Gather flowers of every kind, 

And these to nosegays thou wilt deftly make. 
To everyone who passes give a nosegay, 

lo the standard-bearer two. 

Thus the party will be well amused 

And thou'lt make them wait for my arrival, 
When my head has ceased to ache 

And with fire I no longer burn.” 


Draganka does not object, but she 
does not like the task imposed upon 
her, and she hints that her brother 
might be satisfied with the plunder 
which he has already acquired, and 
which handsomely fill ten caverns, 
and desist from further depredations. 
She is informed, however, by Ivantcho 
that the proceeds of the new adventure 
are to be applied to pious uses. He 
would build a monastery dedicated to 
St. John, a church dedicated to Saint 
Dragoma, and a stone bridge. 

This appeal to her religious feelings 
was too much for Draganka, and she 
went forth to obey her brother's orders. 
But when she met the convoy her 
former compunction returned, and she 
yielded to the entreaties of the treasurer, 
who implored her to let the convoy pass. 
Pass it did, to the infinite disgust of 
her brother, who, coming to the spot 
where he had hoped to acquire a trea- 
sure and finding nothing, was wrathful 
indeed. Nay, so deeply was Draganka 
moved by his wrath that she retraced 
her steps, overtook the convoy, slew 
upwards of three hundred persons, and 
returned with the booty to her brother, 
to whom she said :— 

** Brother, brother, poor Ivantcho, 

Thou art sick, thou soon wilt die, 

Yet thou wilt not cease from plunder.” 

He died before her speech was con- 
cluded, leaving behind him —it is 
expressly stated—all his riches. This 
reflection seems to indicate some kind 
of moral, which is, perhaps, to this 
effect—that it is perfectly justifiable to 
live but not to die a brigand. Here 
we have an instance of very grim con- 
trition :— 

The leafy forest glows with life, 

The mother’s heart is filled with grief. 

To Stoian, her son, she says : 

“ Stoian, my Stoian, 

Through the summer thou hast taken nought, 
Trav'llers pass’d this way the other night, 
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And for thee the pallikars inquired : 
‘Tell us, mother, Stoian, where is he 
Young Stoian, the gallant pallikar ? 
With him we could seek for booty 
At Rila in the Mountain Old.’ ” 

To his mother said Stoian : 
*‘ Mother, have you not sufficient, 
Nine carriages all filled with riches, 
A tenth, too, filled with coins of yellow gold ? 
Surely thou art weary, mother, 
Of hiding slaughter’d trav'llers’ corpses, 
And washing blood-stain’d shirts.” 

“Only listen, son Stoian, 

Let this summer bring some booty, 
Then, long as thou livest, rest in peace.” 

To his mother spake Stoian : 

“ Mother, mother, glorious words thou speak’st, 
Let me see the tongue ; 

That can give such wonderful advice.” 

He deceiv’d his mother, 

And when she put forth her tongue, 

Straight he cut it from her mouth. 

Then he went into the gloomy stable, : 
Took out three mules, laden with golden coin, 
Led them alone unto the holy mountain, 

Into the monast’ry of Chilendar, 

And there became a monk. 

Another mother, who gave sounder 
advice to her son Tatountcho, fared 
much better, though her virtuous counsel 
was not followed. This excellent lady 
told her son that his profession as a 
brigand did not enable him to support 
his parent, and suggested that he should 
sell his sabre, purchase a couple of 
sturdy buffaloes, till his paternal soil, 
and sow wheat. This advice was 
strictly followed. Tatountcho for a 
short time led a life of industry and 
virtue, but he soon found that in 
Bulgaria the proverb that “ Honesty is 
the best policy ” did not hcld good. He 
tried to combine agricultural pursuits 
with highway robbery, but the Sultan, 
overlooking the former, took notice of 
the latter only, and despatched 300 men 
to decapitate Tatountcho wherever he 
might be found. The persecuted man 
met his pursuers boldly, and then made 
aspeech to the goad wherewith he had 
driven his buffaloes— 


“ Goad, blessed goad, 

Three days it cost to cut you down, 

And three days more to bring you home ; 
So in return 

From these black soldiers set me free.” 


This looks pretty, but Tatountcho was 
as arrant a ruffian as any of his country- 
men. Of three hundred soldiers he cut 
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down all but three, snd in spite of the 
entreaties of the trio, and their assevera- 
tion that they were the only sons of their 
respective mothers, he added the three 
to the others. Wicked man as he was, 
according to Western notions, he had 
carried his point, for he plucked the girdle 
containing a purse from all his victims, 
and flinging the aggregate booty into 
the old lady’s lap (or at her head) 
boldly asked if a brigand could not keey, 
a mother. 

The immense number of persons 
whom a brigand, male or female, is en- 
abled to kill single-handed takes away 
one’s breath. People are still alive who 
recollect a time when one average 
Englishman was held to be more than 
enough for six picked French, but the 
Bulgarian poet betakes himself to 
hundreds when we were content with 
units. 

The brigand when at home is nota 
whit more amiable than when abroad on 
some professional engagement, and it 
may be doubted whether Mr. William 
Sykes, ruffian as he was, would willingly 
have associated with one Koyo, who is 
celebrated in a ballad of more than 
ordinary length. This Koyo having 
been married for several years, and 
become a prosperous man as a peasant, 
was so much disappointed at not finding 
himself the father of a family that he 
resolved to begin life anew as a brigand, 
put himself at the head of a troop, and 
either gain a rich booty or be knocked 
on the head. He therefore took an 
affectionate leave of his wife, Stana, 
enjoining her to await his return for 
some years, at the expiration of which 
she would be at liberty to marry. At 
the same time he expressed a wish to 
have a successor worthy of himself, by 
which he certainly did not set up an 
unreasonably high standard. After his 
departure Stana remained a lone woman 
for seven years and a month to boot, 
and even then she would not have taken 
anotuer husband had not her brother, 
Ougren, insisted on marrying her to his 
friend Stoian, so fearful was she that 
Koyo might return in a dangerous mood 
in spite of her compliance with his con- 
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ditions. Nor did her forebodings prove 
untrue. <A few days after the wedding 
the formidable Koyo reappeared at 
the head of seventy-seven men, slew 
Stoian and his brother, and feasted his 
troop for three whole days, having first 
covered Stana with pitch and lit her as 
a torch to illuminate the banquet. 
Possibly his countrymen regarded it 
as a circonstance atténuante that his 
wife’s second husband was a “ Djelep,” 
that is to say, a person employed to count 
sheep with a view to the adjustment of 
taxation. Such an official would be 
about as popular in Bulgaria as an ex- 
ciseman among the proprietors and 
patrons of illicit stills in Ireland. 
“ Stoian,” it may be observed, is a name 
so extremely common that its re- 
currence in many ballads by no means 
implies a reference to the same indi- 
vidual. Here, for instance, is a Stoian 
whose end shows that a Bulgarian villain 
is capable of at least one virtue, once 
highly esteemed by his fellow-craftsmen 
in the West, that of “dying game.” 
Hard was the lot of Stoian, 
On two gh roads they watch’d for him, 
And on the third they held him fast, 
Then with thick cords they bound his milk- 
white hands, 


And took him to the dwelling of the Pope. 

Two daughters had the Pope, 

A daughter-in-law, named Gula, too, 

This Gula, churning, stood 

Behind the little garden-gate, 

The daughters swept the yard ; 

And thus to Stoian they said : 

** To-morrow they will hang thee, Stoian. 

At the palace of the Sultan, 

That his children and Sultana, 

May take pleasure in the sight.” 
Then said Stoian to Gula : 

**Gula, since they mean to hang me, 

Have they sent to the bazaar, 

There to purchase needful ropes ?” 
Then to Stoian said Gula : 

“They have sent to the bazaar. 

Have already bought the ropes.” 
Then said Stoian to Gula : 

** Are these comely girls the sisters 

Of thy husband?” She replied : 

** Little, surely, can it matter 

Whether they are friends or sisters.” 
Then said Stoian to Gula : 

** Kindly ask the youngest, pray, 

That since they have resolv’d to hang me, 

If she'll deign to wash my shirt— 

Take the knot from out my hair. 

To my thinking, Gula dear, 

When a pallikar is hung, 

He should wear a snow- white shirt, 

And his hair should freely float.” 


And in the person of the gallant 
Stoian we may take leave of the 
Brigand of Bulgarian Song. 

JOHN OXENFORD. 
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Tr, in the noisy deafening hurry of the 
times in which we live, we are able 
now and then to win for ourselves a 
few quiet hours to turn over the pages 
of the journals of our fathers and 
grandfathers of about a century back, 
we find ourselves in a world which 
seems more like poetry than reality. 
Not only do the men and women 
appear to be of a different race, but 
a different spirit animates their life, 
their feelings, their thoughts, their 
deeds. Just as the Greeks talked of a 


golden age, to distinguish it from the 
iron present, so we feel that the men 
of a hundred years since were made 
of very different stuff from us. 


Souls 
like Goethe and Schiller could hardly 
breathe in our atmosphere — things 
which were possible in that time are 
scarcely conceivable to us. The world 
has become hard and iron—then it was 
soft and golden. Men had wings, and 
faith in the ideal, and, borne aloft on 
these pinions, they soared above the 
rugged path of life, their eyes fixed on 
the clear sky, the superterrestrial, the 
eternal. We plod on foot through 
thick and thin, along the straight dusty 
highway of our business and calling, 
and our eyes can scarcely perceive the 
old bridge over which at length, whe- 
ther we will or no, we pass into the 
clear sky, the superterrestrial, the 
eternal. 

If any one wishes vividly to realise 


2 Schiller’s Briefwechsel mit dem Herzog 
Friedrich Christian von Schleswig-Holstein- 
Augustenburg. Eingeleiten und herausgegeben 
von F, Max-Miiller. Berlin, 1875. 

Duke Friedrich Christian was the grand- 
father of the Prince Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein-Augustenburg, and it was chiefly due 
to the exertions of H.R.H. that Schiller’s 
letters, long supposed to be lost, were dis- 
covered in the family archives. 


what a beautiful world lies buried there, 
how little, yet how great, is the golden 
age of a hundred years back, let him 
go, after a crowded party in one of 
our largest cities, where we have every- 
thing which money can buy, everything 
but true men—let him go for once 
to the old fairy town of Weimar. 
Remembering the magic pictures of 
its youth, such as he had drawn from 
Goethe’s and Schiller’s own descrip- 
tion —let him look for the palaces 
and villas, the bright windows, the 
flights of steps, with their niches and 
pillars, for the ari-treasures, weapons, 
natural curiosities and books,—let him 
descend into the vault, the richest on 
earth, where the Duke Karl August 
rests, with Goethe and Schiller on 
either side—and he will be filled with 
astonishment and dismay when he 
perceives the smallness and poverty 
of the stage on which those heroes 
once acted their part. In this small 
room Schiller lived, in that bed Goethe 
slept. Now, no servant would be satis- 
fied with such accommodation. And 
yet here, where everything now seems 
so small, so quiet, so dull, at one time 
the waves of thought foamed and 
sparkled till their dancing motion, in 
ever-widening circles, beat on the re- 
motest shores of the earth. Here 
glowed that beautiful and divine spark, 
delight in life ; here high spirits raged ; 
here love revelled ; here genius careered, 
till everyday spirits closed their eyes 
in alarm, and stood aside ; and yet here 
everything before the sun reached its 
meridian height, became clear and 
calm—a “wide, still sea, a happy, 
glorious sail.” 

Yes, life was there and then as 
rich, and sunny, and heavenly as men 
ever can make it, through themselves, 
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through genius, and art, and love. 
Shadows and darkness were not want- 
ing even then, for great men cannot 
always be great, and when they fall, 
“great is the fall thereof.” 

Goethe had his cold, repellent hours. 
He could play the privy counsellor 
even towards Schiller. But who could 
triumph more nobly over his own weak- 
nesses than Goethe, when he recognised 
in the long-avoided Schiller the long- 
sought-for equal and friend ? 

Schiller, too, suffered from attacks of 
narrow-mindedness. Sometimes he longs 
for Goethe ; then, again, he is miserable 
when near him. At times he rejoiced 
in the halo of the court ; then, again, 
he mourned over the self-deception 
which made him see ordinary things in 
a false radiance. Schiller’s mind suf- 
fered from Schiller’s body; and how 
truly and touchingly he expresses the 
consciousness of his own weakness, the 
sufferings and struggles of his genius, 
when he says, “ How difficult it is for 
a suffering man to be a good man!” 

It is true that Wieland in youth, as 
in old age, was full of weaknesses ; 
but where do we find now such a de- 
lightful old man as he was, bearing 
everything, ready to forgive even un- 
merited blame, prizing and praising the 
old and the past, but at the same time 
hoping all that was beautiful for the 
future? How characteristic of him, the 
favourite of the grandmother, when in 
his seventy-second year he exclaimed, 
on the arrival of the Grand Duchess 
Maria Paulowna, the bride of her 
grandson, the hereditary Prince of 
Weimar, ‘‘ I thank heaven that I have 
been allowed to live long enough to 
enjoy the blessed vision of such an 
angel in human form. With her a 
new epoch will surely begin for Wei- 
mar; she will, through her powerful 
influence, carry on, and bring to higher 
perfection, the work which Amalia be- 
gan more than forty years ago.” 

Herder was proud, often discon- 
tented, perhaps not altogether free from 
that worst of all human passions, envy ; 
but the old giant mind always breaks 
through ; and where have we now a 
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general-superintendent so ready to re- 
cognise the divine afflatus in all poetry, 
the heavenly spirit of all religion, the 
Godlike in everything human ? 

No doubt there are stil! many “beauti- 
ful souls” as well as mischievous ladies- 
in-waiting ; but where shall we find a 
gnome like Madlle. Géchhausen? or 
where a soul formed of such fine-grained 
marble as Frau von Stein ? 

German thrones are not wanting in 
brave and gifted princesses ; but where 
is there an Amalia or Louisa? We 
have princes who would be more than 
princes; but where is the robust 
strength, the life, the truth, the 
honesty of a Karl August ? 

Men dared much in those days. 
Why? Because they trusted them- 
selves, and, still more, others. They 
created the greatest from the smallest. 
The soul still possessed the magic 
power which raises everything earthly 
to heavenly, which feels life to be the 
most beautiful gift of God, that cannot 
be enough loved and prized, or, as long 
as it lasts, be enough enjoyed in all its 
fulness. 

In order to estimate this heroic past 
of the German people at its full value, 
it is not necessary to depreciate the pre- 
sent more than it really deserves. It 
is only necessary for the historian to 
establish the fact that those heroes were 
of other mould and grain than we are. 

Our life has become more quiet, but 
at the same time more earnest : harder, 
but also more enduring; we have less 
kindly light, but also fewer false me- 
teors ; less laughter and enjoyment, but 
perhaps also fewer tears and sighs. 
Not only the old people, but even the 
young, and possibly these latter, even 
more than the former, are grown old 
with the century. Still, let us hope, 
in spite of all this, as old Wieland did, 
for a new youth for (:erman genius, 
more beautiful even than that which 
dazzles us in the works of our classic 
writers. And if we ourselves long for 
youthful courage and vigour, let us draw 
refreshment, even in these barren days, 
from the living fountain of history, 
which revives us as does the memory 
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of the beautiful dreams of youth, and 
transports all who desire it into a world 
where weary souls may find rest and 
cheerfulness and strength. 

It is not a hundred years ago since 
the Danish poet Baggesen got up a 
festival, the description of which, when- 
ever we come across it in the numerous 
accounts of Schiller’s life, always ap- 
pears asa mere myth. The enthusiastic 
Dane had, in the year 1790, on his way 
home from Switzerland, made a pil- 
grimage to Jena, in order to make 
personal acquaintance with Professor 
Schiller. Schiller himself was unwell, 
and somewhat cold towards his over- 
poweringly enthusiastic Danish visitor. 
Baggesen, however, formed a close 
friendship with Reinhold, and from 
him learnt the narrow circumstances 
of Schiller and his young wife. On 
his return to Copenhagen, Baggesen 
pregched of Schiller, and nothing but 
Schiller. How he did it we may pic- 
ture to ourselves when we read how he 
jumbled up together “ our philosophical 
Messiahs, Christ and Kant, and Schiller 
and Reinhold.” Still, however, he 
preached on, and found listeners, whom 
he soon converted to his own faith, 
and among them the Danish minister 
of state, Count Schimmelmann, and 
his wife; but above all others, Duke 
Frederick Christian of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein - Augustenburg. Baggesen was 
not content to read Schiller’s works 
aloud ; he bethought him of a Schiller 
festival, which should be celebrated in 
June at Hellebek, a beautifully-situated 
sea-place, a few miles north of Copen- 
hagen, “by the thundering ocean.” 
There the Ode to Joy should be sung, 
and scenes from Schiller’s works read 
and acted ; everyone should revel in 
nature and poetry, as they knew how 
in those days, not only in Germany, but 
in Denmark. 

But suddenly, just as they were start- 
ing, the news reached Copenhagen that 
Schiller was dead, a report which was 
widely circulated throughout Germany 
at the same time. Baggesen, over- 
powered with grief, threw himself into 
the arms of his wife. But the friends 


would not console themselves at home, 
they must reach the “ thundering 
ocean.” All the preparations for the 
festival were made, and, though the 
skies seemed lowering, and a storm 
raged, they all started for Hellebek 
to transform the festival into a funeral 
feast. 

The sky cleared whilst they were on 
the road, the sea sparkled in the sun- 
shine, the lofty Kullen rose majestically 
on the Swedish coast, and the friends 
sat down to feast with sad and solemn 
feelings. They gradually recovered from 
their calamity — ministers and poets, 
with their wives and friends, warmed 
over the sparkling wine, and when the 
right moment arrived, Baggesen rose 
and recited the lost poet’s Ode to Joy— 
“ Joy, thou beauteous divine spark” — 
to the assembled friends; musical 
choirs, hidden in the bushes, joined 
in ; and, in conclusion, Baggesen 
added the following two verses :— 


Sono. 


“‘ Take, dead friend, this friendly oe ! 
All ye friends rejoice and sing 
Here in our Elysian meeting, 
May his spirit round us cling. 


Cuorvs. 


‘* Lift your hearts and hands in union, 
Drink this full and sparkling wine, 
Till we meet in new communion, 
Thou art ours, and we are thine.” 


Even this was was not enough. Shep- 
herds and shepherdesses appeared in 
ballet dress, and executed a round 
dance; and all this under the blue 
sky. They read, they sang, they re- 
joiced, they wept, and knew not how 
to separate. The funeral feast lasted 
three whole days! 

Does not this sound like Greek my- 
thology? And yet it is only eighty 
years ago since ministers of state and 
their friends could celebrate such a féle 
in the open air. This festival was much 
ridiculed, and yet we owe to it the 
most perfect, the richest fruits of Schil 
ler’s genius. Schiller was indeed dan- 
gerously ill at that time, and even when 
he recovered his mind was weary to 
death. He was nearly dying of starva- 
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tion in the desert of life. It is true 
that he returned to Jena, strengthened 
by the Karlsbad, as he calls it; but 
his sky was overcast with heavy clouds 
of care, and it seemed as if Don Carlos 
would be the last effort of his genius. 
Just at this moment arrived a letter 
from Baggesen to Reinhold, describing 
the funeral feast of the yet living poet. 
The letter was shown to Schiller, and 
convinced him that he, the unfortunate, 
the self-desponding, was honoured and 
loved far and near. ‘I doubt,” writes 
Reinhold, “whether any medicine could 
have done him so much good.” 

But yet more beautiful and fresh 
“blossoms as of nectar” were to bloom 
for Schiller on the distant Danish shore. 
Baggesen told the minister all that he 
had heard of Schiller’s miserable cir- 
cumstances, the minister mentioned it 
to the Duke of Schleswig-Holstein- 
Augustenburg, and on the 27th of No- 
vember, 1791, a joint letter was sent 
to Schiller, which whenever we read it 
fills us with admiration, not only for 
the generous liberality, but still more 
the exalted, noble minds, the refined 
tact, and the warm love of man shown 
by these two men. 

There are plenty of men now who in 
private make the same use of their 
wealth. A large sum was once in- 
trusted to me, in strict confidence, for 
a like purpose, and I can truly say with 
a like good result. But where is the 
duke, where is the minister, who now- 
a-days would write such a letter? And 
it must not be supposed that this letter 
was drawn up by some clever private 
secretary. I give it here for the first 
time, from the draft in the Duke’s 
handwriting, without altering the ortho- 
graphy or style of the original. I will 
only state that some passages are here 
given for the first time in their correct 
form. Thus, for instance, in the first 
sentence the Duke wrote—“ the lofty 
flight of your genius, which stamps 
many of your more recent works as 
among the most eminent of all human 
works.” Like a sensible man, he does 
not avoid using the same word twice or 
even three times when the same thought 


has to be expressed as often. Only a 
schoolboy would imagine something 
would be gained by substituting an- 
other word for the second “ works.” 
Yet in printing the letter, either “en- 
deavours,” which has no meaning, was 
used instead of “ works,” or the word 
was left out altogether. A paragraph 
further on has met with still worse 
treatment. The Duke speaks of a re- 
spectful hesitation inspired by Schiller’s 
delicate sensibility. He then goes on: 
“This” (i.e. Schiller’s delicate sensi- 
bility) “ would frighten us, did we not 
know that a certain limit is prescribed 
even to this virtue of noble and culti- 
vated souls, which it may not overstep 
without offence to reason.” This is 
clearly thought out, and sharply ex- 
pressed. Instead of this we read in 
former editions: “This would frighten 
us did we not know that a certain limit 
is prescribed even in virtue to: #oble 
and cultivated souls,” &e, This is as 
poor and confused in idea as in ex- 
pression. 
But here is the whole letter :— 


Letter from the Duke and Count Scnrm- 
MELMANN to SCHILLER. 


(From a transcript of the reugh draft in the 
Duke's handwriting.) 


“Two friends bound together simply 
as brothers and citizens of the same 
world, address this writing to you, 
noble man. They are both of them 
unknown to you, but they both of them 
honour and love you. They both admire 
the lofty flight of your genius, which 
stamps many of your more recent works 
as among the most eminent of all human 
works. They found in these works, the 
disposition of mind, the feeling, the 
enthusiasm which was the foundation 
of their own friendship, and they soon 
accustomed themselves to the idea of 
looking upon the author as a member 
of their friendly league. Great there- 
fore was their sorrow at the news of his 
death, and their tears were not the least 
abundant among the great number of 
good men who know and love him. 
This vivid interest with which you have 
BB2 
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inspired us, noble and honoured man, 
will save us from appearing to you as 
indiscreetly obtrusive. May it also pre- 
vent any mistake as to the intention of 
this letter. We draw it up with re- 
spectful hesitation, inspired by your de- 
licate sensibility. This would frighten 
us, did we not know that a certain 
limit is prescribed even to this virtue 
of noble and cultivated souls, which it 
may not overstep without offence to 
reason. 

“Your health, injured by all-too- 
hurried efforts and work, requires, sv 
we are told, perfect rest for a while, if 
it is to be restored and the danger 
averted, which now threatens your life 
—but your situation, your circumstances, 
prevent you from giving yourself this 
rest. Will you allow us the pleasure 
of aiding you in the enjoyment of this? 
We offer you, for this purpose, for three 
years, an annual present of 1,000 thaler.? 

“ Accept this offer, noble man! Do 
not let the sight of our titles move you 
to refuse. We know what value to set 
on them. We only pride ourselves on 
being men, citizens of the great republic, 
whose boundaries embrace more than 
the life of single generations, more than 
the boundaries of one globe. You are 
only dealing here with men, your 
brothers, not with haughty grandees, 
who in making such use of their wealth 
indulge in a higher kind of pride. 

“ Where you will enjoy this rest must 
depend on yourself. Here, with us, 
you would not fail in finding what you 
need for the requirements of your mind, 
in a capital which is the seat of govern- 
ment and also a great commercial city, 
and which possesses very valuable 
libraries. Esteem and friendship would 
strive on many sides to make the stay 
in Denmark agrceable to you, for we 
are not the only ones who know and 
love you. And if when your health is 
restored you should wish to enter the 
service of our country, it would not be 
difficult for us to gratify such a wish. 

“ But we are not so selfish and narrow- 
minded a3 to make a condition of such 
a change of abode. We leave this 

11507, 


entirely to your free choice. We wish to 
preserve to mankind one of its teachers, 
and to this wish every other considera- 
tion must be subordinate.” 

Schiller accepted the offer, and any 
one who carefully notices Schiller’s 
spirits before and after the receipt of 
this letter must see clearly that we owe 
his recovery, his renewed vigour, the 
fresh development of his creative ac- 
tivity, entirely to the Duke of Schles- 
wig-Holstein-Augustenburg and Count 
Schimmelmann. We do not by this 
mean to reflect in the least on the con- 
duct of the Duke of Weimar or of 
Schiller’s friends, and especially of 
Korner. They did what they could, 
K6rner even more than he could. But 
in everything they did for him, Schiller 
felt the burden of obligation. Here the 
rescue came as from Heaven ; nay, better 
than from Heaven, it came front men 
who loved and honoured him, who were 
personally strangers to him, but from 
men who were just what he, the poet, 
had imagined in his Marquis Posa. The 
gift made him rich, not poor. The 
burden of gratitude did not oppress 
him, it only roused and incited him to 
prove himself by fresh work the more 
worthy of the love of his unknown 
friends, “I have to show my grati- 
tude,” he wrote, “not to you but to 
mankind. This is the common altar 
on which you lay your gift and I my 
thanks.” "What Schiller himself felt at 
this turning point of his life we hitherto 
knew principally from his letter to Bag- 
gesen, and this, for the sake of com- 
pleteness, must be reprinted here. It 
is dated December 16, 1791. 


Il. 
Letter from ScuHi._er to BAGGESEN. 
“Jena, Dec, 16, 1791. 


‘**How shall I succeed, my dear and 
highly-valued friend, in describing the 
feelings which have arisen in me since 


I received that letter. Astonished and ° 


overwhelmed as I am by its contents, 
do not expect anything collected from 
me. My heart alone is still able to 
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speak, and even it will be but badly 
aided by a head as weak as mine now 
is. I cannot better reward a heart like 
yours for the loving interest it takes in 
the state of my mind, than by raising 
the proud satisfaction which the noble 
and unique action of your admirable 
friends must have afforded you, to the 
purest joy, by the agreeable conviction 
that their benevolent intention is per- 
fectly fulfilled. 

“Yes, my dear friend, I accept the 
offer of the Prince of H. and Count S. 
with a thankful heart, not because the 
graceful manner in which it was made 
overpowers all other considerations, but 
because a duty which is above all other 
considerations impels me to do so. To 
do and to be that which, according to 
the measure of power given me, I can 
do and be, is to me the highest and 
most indispensable of all duties. But 
hitherto my outward circumstances have 
made this altogether impossible, and 
only a distant and still uncertain future 
inspires me with better hopes. The 
generous assistance of your exalted 
friends suddenly places me in a posi- 
tion to develop all that lies in me, to 
make myself all that I can become— 
therefore no choice remains to me. That 
the excellent Prince, while deciding of 
his own accord to amend that for me 
which fate left to be desired, yet by 
the noble manner in which he does it 
spares me all sensitiveness, which might 
have made the decision difficult to me, 
that he allows me to obtain this im- 
portant amelioration of my circum- 
stances without any struggle with my- 
self, increases my gratitude immensely, 
and makes me at the same time rejoice 
at the kind heart of its author. 

“A morally admirable act like the 
one which suggested that letter does 
not derive its worth only from its 
results ; even if it failed entirely in its 
aim, it would itself remain what it was. 
But if the act of a large-minded heart is 
at the same time the needed link in a 
chain of events, if it alone was wanting 
in order to make some good possible, if 
it, the fair offspring of freedom, settles a 
tangled fate as though it had long been 


destined by Providence for this very 
purpose, then it belongs to the fairest 
phenomena that can touch a feeling 
heart. I must and will tell you how 
much that was the case here. 

“ From the birth of my mind, up to 
the moment when I write this, I have 
struggled with fate, and ever since I 
knew how to value freedom of thought 
I have been doomed to live without it. 
A rash step ten years ago deprived me 
for ever of the means of living except 
by literary labour. I had adopted this 
calling before I understood all it en- 
tailed, or perceived all its difficulties. 
The necessity of pursuing this path was 
laid upon me before I was fit for it in 
knowledge or ripeness of mind. That 
I felt this, that my ideal of literary 
duties was not restricted within the 
same narrow bounds in which I was 
myself confined, I acknowledge as a 
favour from Heaven, which thus kept 
open to me the possibility of higher 
progress, and yet in my circumstances 
it only increased my misery. I saw 
that all that I gave to the world was 
unripe and far beneath the ideal that 
lived in me ; notwithstanding all pre- 
sentiment of possible perfection, I had 
to hurry before the eyes of the public 
with immature fruit ; in need of teach- 


ing myself, I had against my will to put 


myself forward as a teacher of mankind, 
Under these miserable circumstances, 
each only moderately successful product 
made me feel more painfully how 
many germs fate had smothered in me, | 
The masterworks of other writers made 
me miserable, because I renounced the 
hope of ever sharing their happy leisure, 
through which alone works of genius 
can come to perfection. What would 
I not have given for two or three quiet 
years, free from all literary work, which 
I might have devoted to study only, to 
to the cultivation of my mind, to the 
maturing of my ideas. It is impossible 
in our German literary world, as I now 
know, to satisfy the strict requirements 
of art, and at the same time to provide 
the necessary support for one’s literary 
industry. For two years I have exerted 
myself to combine both, but doing so 
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even in an imperfect degree has cost 
me my health. Interest in my work, 
and some sweet flowers of life, which 
fate strewed on my path, concealed this 
loss from me, till early in this year, I 
was—you know how? aroused from my 
dream. At a time when life was begin- 
ning to show me its full importance, 
when I found myself just able to join 
reason and fancy within my mind ina 
tender and lasting union, when I was 
girding myself for a new undertaking 
in the province of art—death threatened 
me. ‘This danger passed, but I woke to 
new life, only torenew the conflict with 
fate, with weakened powers and dimin- 
ished hopes. Thus the letter which 
came from Denmark found me. Forgive, 
my dear friend, these details -about my- 
self. They are only to enable you to 
judge of the effect which the generous 
offer of the Prince and Count S. produced 
on me. I see myself, through it, sud- 
denly enabled to realize the plans for 
myself which my fancy had pictured 
in its happiest moments. I possess at 
length the long and ardently desired 
freedom of spirit, the perfectly free 
choice of my literary activity. I gain 
leisure, through which I may regain 
my lost health; and even should this 
not be, my illness will not in future be 
increased by the anxieties of my mind. 
I look cheerfully on the future ; and 
although it should prove that my ex- 
pectations as to myself were only 
pleasant deceptions, by which my op- 
pressed pride revenged itself on fate, at 
all events my perseverance shall not be 
wanting to justify the hopes which two 
admirable citizens of our century have 
founded on me. As my lot does not 
permit me to act beneficially in their way, 
I will try to do so in the only manner 
that is allowed me—and may the germ 
which they planted develop itself in 
me to a fair harvest for the good of 
mankind ! 

“T come to the second half of your 
wish—dear and valued friend ; why can- 
not I fulfil this as quickly as the first ? 
No one can suffer more than I do, from 
the impossibility of undertaking the 
journey to you as soon as you wish. 


You can judge from the longing of my 
heart for truly good and noble society 
which meets with little here to satisfy 
it, with what impatience I should hasten 
to the circle of such men as await 
me in Copenhagen—if it depended only 
on my own decision. But besides that 
my still unsettled health would not allow 
me in the least to fix a time when I 
could undertake so important a change 
in my life, and that I must probably 
next summer again visit the Karlsbad, 
I am in such a position as regards the 
Duke of Weimar, whose fault it cer- 
tainly is not, that I do not enjoy more 
leisure, as obliges me for at least a year 
to appear as an active member of the 
Academy, however certain I may be that 
I can never be a usefulone. Then he 
would certainly not oppose my wish to 
leave the University for a time. Were 
I but once with you, the genius which 
presides over all good things would 
surely settle the rest. 

“Till then, dear friend, let us be as 
united as fate allows at a distance. To 
correspond with you, and rekindle my 
half dead spirit from your fresh and 
fiery genius, will be a constant neces- 
sity to my heart. Never during my 
lifetime shall I forget the friendly, the 
important service which, without this 
object, you rendered me on my return 
to life. Hardly had I begun to get 
better when I heard of the expedition 
to Hellebek ; and soon after Reinhold 
showed me your letter. It was like 
fresh flowers, full of nectar, presented 
by a heavenly genius to the scarcely 
revivified soul. Oh, I can never tell 
you what you were to me! And that 
expedition itself! It was intended for 
the Departed, and the Living will never 
venture to dwell on it. Forgive this 
long letter, my admirable friend, which 
unfortunately treats of little but my- 
self. But it may serve as an opening 
of our correspondence; that you may 
once for all become acquainted with 
me, and then the J can henceforth be 
kept out of sight. Forgive me, too, for 
having without any preliminaries 
claimed all the rights of a friendship 
which I ought to try to deserve by a 
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series of proofs. In such a world as that 
from whence that letter came, other 
laws are honoured than the decrees of 
petty prudence which rule in real life. 
All hearty greeting to your dear Sophie 
from my Lottie and from me, and tell 
her to be ready to listen graciously to a 
correspondent who means soon to in- 
trude herself upon her. Like two bright 
visions, you both floated past us swiftly, 
but never to be forgotten. The forms 
have long vanished, but our eyes follow 
them still. 
“Ever yours, 
“ SCHILLER.” 


Whenever I came to read this letter, 
I always felt what a loss it was that the 
correspondence between the Duke and 
Schiller was nowhere to be found. It 
is known that such a correspondence 
was carried on for a considerable time, 
and that Schiller’s Aisthetic Letters 
were first of all composed in letters 
to the Duke. It was said that the 
whole correspondence had been lost in 
the fire at the Palace at Copenhagen. 
But the correspondence was carried on 
even after the fire. What, therefore, 
had become of these later letters? I 
sought in vain for information, until 
at last, when publishing an “ Essay on 


Schiller” (Chips from a German Work- © 


shop, vol. iii., p. 76), I applied to the 
Duke’s grandson, Prince Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein, and begged H.R.H. 
to permit a search to be made for these 
letters in the archives of the ducal 
family. Prince Christian, as well as 
his elder brother, the present Duke of 
Schleswig-Holstein, took the warmest 
interest in the matter, and I can now 
present Schiller’s admirers with at least 
a few of the supposed lost letters. 
Many are still wanting ; and it is hoped 
that here and there letters may yet be 
discovered. But what has already been 
found must no longer be kept from the 
public, and, by permission of the Duke, 
is therefore here published. 

The following is the first letter ad- 
dressed by Schiller to the Duke and 
Count Schimmelmann, three days after 
he had written to Baggesen :— 


375 
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Letter from ScuHiuwer to the Duke and 
Count ScHIMMELMANN. 


“ Allow me to address you together, 
as my revered friends, and thus to join 
two noble names in one, in that name 
under which you have joined yourselves 
in addressing me. The occasion which 
prompts me to take this liberty is itself 
so astonishing an exception to all custom, 
that I must tremble lest I tarnish the 
pure and ideal relation in which you 
approach me by too much regard to 
accidental distinctions. 

“ Ata time when the remains of a 
serious illness over-clouded my soul, 
and frightened me with a dark and sad 
future, you, like, two protecting genii, 
stretched out a hand to me from the 
clouds. The generous offer which you 
make me fulfils, yes, exceeds my bold- 
est desires. The manner in which you 
make it frees me from the dread of show- 
ing myself unworthy of your kindness, 
whilst accepting this proof of it. I 
should blush, if in such an offer I 
could think of anything but the pure 
love of humanity, which prompts it, 
and of the moral good it is to effect. I 
hope that I can accept as simply and 
nobly as you give. Your intention is to 
help on what is good. Could I have any 
feeling of shame about anything, it 
would be that you have mistaken the 
instrument you employ to effect that 
good. But the motive which per- 
mits me to accept, justifies me to 
myself, and allows me, though fettered 
by the highest obligations, to appear 
before you with perfect freedom of 
sentiment. I have to pay my debts 
not to you, but to mankind. This is 
the common altar on which you lay your 
gift, and I my thanks. I know, most 
honoured friends, that the conviction 
only that I understand you can per- 
fectly satisfy you; for this reason, and 
for this alone, I allow myself to say this. 

“ But the great share which your too 
partial favour towards me has in your 
generous determination, the prerogative 
which you give me, in preference to so 
many others, of considering myself as 
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the instrument of your noble intentions, 
the goodness with which you descend to 
the petty wants of a citizen of the world 
who is a stranger to you, lay me under 
personal obligations to you, and add to 
my reverence and admiration the feel- 
ings of warmest affection. How proud 
I feel, that you should think of me in 
a bond which is consecrated by the 
noblest of all aims, and which springs 
from enthusiasm for the good, the great, 
and the beautiful ! 

‘“ But how far is the enthusiasm, which 
shows itself in deeds, higher than that 
which must limit itself to rousing 
others to deeds. To arm truth and 
virtue with the victorious power which 
enables them to subdue the heart, is 
all that the philosopher and the dramatic 
artist can effect—how far different is it 
to realize the ideal of both in a noble 
life! I must here answer you with 
the words of Fiesco, with which he dis- 
misses the pride of an artist: ‘ You 
have done, what I could only paznt.’” 

“ But even if I could forget that I am 
myself the object of your kindness, 
that I owe to you the happy prospect 
of the accomplishment of my projects, 
I should still be indebted to You in 
no common degree. An apparition 
such as yours to me, rekindled my 
faith in good and noble men, destroyed 
by the numerous examples of the 
opposite in real life. It is an inex- 
pressible delight to the painter of 
humanity to meet in real life with the 
lineaments of that ideal which must 
exist in his own mind, and forms the 
groundwork of his descriptions. 

But I feei how much I lose in accepting 
the great obligations you lay me under. 
I thus lose the happy power of giving 
utterance to my admiration, and of 
praising so disinterested and beautiful a 
deed with feelings equally disinterested. 
Your generous help will make it possi- 
ble to present to you in person, him 
whom you have laid under such deep 
obligations. I see myself placed by it 
in a position to regain gradually my 
health, and to bear the difficulties of 
@ journey, and the difference of life and 
of climate. At present I am still liable 


to relapses into an illness which pre- 
vents the enjoyment of the purest joys 
of life, and which will leave me as 
slowly as it came. Among the many 
sacrifices which it entails upon me, it is 
not the least that it postpones the happy 
time when living sight and _inter- 
course will bind me, with a thousand 
bonds that can never be broken, to two 
hearts, which now, like heaven, bless 
me from a distance, and which, like 
heaven, are further than my thanks can 
reach. To live in this beautiful future, 
and in thoughts and dreams to antici- 
pate that moment, will till then be the 
dearest employment of your deeply in- 
debted and ever grateful, 
“Fripr. SCHILLER. 

“JENA, Dec. 19, 1791.” 

The answer of the Duke, then still 
the hereditary prince of Schleswig- 
Holstein-Augustenburg, is in the private 
possession of a collector of autographs, 
and unfortunately inaccessible to me. 
It is dated January 7, 1792. 

In the August of 1793, Schiller re- 
ceived another letter from the Duke, 
but this letter, as well as Schiller’s 
answer, are lost. Six other letters, 
written by Schiller in the course of the 
winter from Ludwigsburg to Copen- 
hagen, have also disappeared, but there 
is hope that they may be found. The 
next letter we have is one from Schiller, 
of June 10, 1794, as an answer to a 
letter from the Duke of April 4 of the 
same year, which is in the possession of 
a collector, and will soon be published. 
But an earlier letter of the Duke’s does 
not appear to have reached Schiller, and 
he excuses himself on this point to the 
Duke. 


IV. 
ScHILLER to the DuKE. 


“ Most Serene Hicuness,—The 
gracious letter of your Highness to me, 
of the 4th April of this year, which was 
inclosed to Counsellor Reinhold, was, 
on account of the earlier departure of 
the latter from this neighbourhood, 
despatched to Kiel, and from thence 
again hither, where it reached my hands 
only a few days ago. This is the 
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reason, gracious Prince, that I am able 
to answer its contents only to-day. 

“Your Highness mentions in it a 
letter to me, which I have never 
answered. This perplexes me, as I 
know of no later letter from Your 
Highness to me than the one forwarded 
after me in August of last year to 
Swabia. But that this letter was not 
left unanswered I see from a copy 
which I kept of my letter, and a series 
of six other letters which I sent in the 
course of last winter from Ludwigsburg 
to Your Highness, containing the con- 
tinuation of my remarks on the Beautiful 
and the Sublime. Therefore either my 
letters, or that of Your Highness to me, 
must have been lost. The former loss is 
not very important, the less so as I can 
replace all my letters from copies ; but 
every line from Your Highness to me, 
which I fail to receive, is a loss which 
nothing can repay me. 

“The news of the unfortunate fire 
in Copenhagen, which reduced the 
royal palace to ashes, upset me very 
much, and all the more so, that I felt 
sure this calamity must touch Your 
Highness nearly. The wise and gener- 
ous use which you always make of your 
wealth turns every calamity which you 
suffer into a misfortune for thousands. 


But every friend of Denmark, and 


especially every citizen of the world, 
must be satisfied with the decrees of 
Providence, in seeing the good moral 
effects produced by this physical evil ; 
for the love of a good people for its 
rulers, shown on this occasion in so 
splendid a way, is a far greater posses- 
sion than anything which could fall a 
prey to the flames. This fine trait in 
the Danish burghers, and the remarks 
of Your Highness on it, interested me 
so much that I should like to ask your 
permission to make public use of the 
same, for it contains a good hint for all 
governments, and is a beautiful testi- 
mony to that of Denmark. 

“Your Highness’ wish to possess the 
letters from me that are lost is most 
flattering to me, and I will lose no time 
in fulfilling it. How willingly would 
I, did cireumstances permit, give up 
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my whole literary activity, in order to 
devote myself to the agreeable occupa- 
tion of communicating my thoughts to 
you without reserve. Everything that 
I discover or create: should take shape 
in a letter to Your Highness, and in 
your soul, so sensitive to truth and 
beauty, I should joyfully store up each 
creation of my spirit and each thought 
of my heart—a happiness for which I 
have often envied Baggesen. 

“With sentiments of the purest 
respect and devotion, I remain 

“ Your Highness’ most obedient, 
“Fr, ScHILLer. 

** Jena, June 10, 1794.” 

The next letter from Schiller, of 
January 20, 1795, contains the poet’s 
congratulations on the appointment of 
the Duke as Minister of Instruction in 
Denmark. 

Schiller at the same time asks per- 
mission to dedicate to his benefactor in 
a new and more perfect form the letters 
he had written to the Duke, and which 
had been destroyed in the fire. 


Ve 
ScuHitier to the DuKE. 


“Most Serene HIGHNESS, MOST 
Gracious Prixce,—I have with the 
liveliest sympathy, which I feel for 
everything affecting the good of man- 
kind, heard of the happy change which 
has opened to Your Highness a sphere 
of activity so suitable to your great 
merit and so fitted to your beneficent 
inclinations. The welfare of many is 
now in your hands, and your large and 
noble heart, which from its own free 
impulse was always acting for the good 
of mankind, has now received from 
Providence a public charge, and a worthy 
sphere for such activity. How highly 
should I extol the fate of my German 
fellow-citizens, if it were always com- 
mitted to the guidance of such a Prince; 
and with what surety might one answer 
for the fulfilment of all that happiness 
of the people, which hitherto, alas! is 
only an idea of the philosopher and a 
dream of the poet. 

“The consideration Iam bound to 
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show to the delicacy of your feelings 
does not permit me to enlarge the 
picture which my prophetic imagination 
promises itself from the rule of a prince 
as full of feeling as of philosophic 
thought. But my heart has spoken in 
the characters of Don Carlos and Posa, 
and what I then only dreamt as a poet 
I here, as the contemporary of Frederick 
Christian, utter with the firmest convic- 
tion that all the good that circumstances 
can make possible will be realised by 
you and in your sphere of work. 

“Tt has long been my wish to give 
public expression to the feelings of 
veneration and thankfulness with which 
Your Highness has in so high a degree 
inspired me ; but I would only do so in 
a work that should not be unworthy of 
your honoured name. All my powers 
have long been directed to this work, 
and unless I utterly fail in carrying out 
to some degree the ideal which I have 
set before me, I shall beg Your Highness 
for the gracious permission to crown 
such a work with your name. 

“ When I began last year to prepare 
a copy of my letters lost in Copen- 
hagen, I perceived so many imper- 
fections in them, that I could not 
allow myself to place them again in 
Your Highness’ hand in their first 
form. I therefore began a revision, 
which led me further than I expected, 
and the wish to produce something 
worthy! of your approbation induced 
me not merely to give a totally new 
form to those letters, but also to en- 
large the plan of them considerably. 

“Of this new edition a few letters 
are printed in the volume which I re- 
spectfully inclose to Your Highness, 
that I may learn the opinion of a judge 
before putting the last touch to the 
whole. May you, gracious Prince, 
perceive in this slight specimen my 
earnest endeavour to impart to a work, 
which I venture to address to you, 
all the perfection possible. 

“With deepest devotion and venera- 
tion, I remain, 

“Your Ducal Highness’ most obedient, 
“ F, Scaiier. 
** Jena, Jan. 20, 1795.” 


The Asthetic Letters, which appeared 
in the Hore, were sent regularly to the 
Duke, and the next letters from Schiller 
are little more than an accompaniment 
to them. 


VIL 
ScuHiLuer ¢o the Duke. 


“Most Serene Hicuness, Most 
Gracious Prince,—I ventured a few 
weeks ago to send in all submission to 
Your Highness the first part of my 
monthly work, containing the beginning 
of my “Zsthetic Letters. Allow me now, 
most gracious Prince, to lay at your feet 
the continuation of this work, to which 
I can wish no better success than that 
it may be worthy of your Highness’ 
approval. 

“T know that higher affairs than 
these literary occupations now claim 
your attention; but when your mind, 
after more important business, looks 
around for refreshment, the Muses may 
venture to approach you, and you will 
find in the enjoyment of truth and 
beauty a pleasure that is reserved only 
for the most noble souls. 

May I have offered the mind and 
heart of Your Highness something not 
quite unworthy of you. 

“With boundless devotion and re- 
spect, I remain, 

“ Your Ducal Highness’ most obedient, 
“ F, SCHILLER. 
**Jena, March 4, 1795.” 


There is said to be a letter from the 
Duke to Schiller of March 10, 1795, 
in the private collection before men- 
tioned; but the following is the answer 
to Schiller’s letter accompanying the 
continuation of the Hore :— 


Vii. 
Letter of the Duxe to ScHiter. 


‘*CopENHAGEN, March 19, 1795. 
(From the draft in the Duke’s handwriting.) 


“T have received the two first parts 
of the J/ore, and the letters accom- 
panying these two parts. I owe you 
indeed an apology that I have not till 
now, dear Hofrath, told you that I had 
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received them; but constant occupa- 
tions and frequent indisposition have 
made me through the whole winter 
an idle correspondent. My thanks, 
though late, are not the less warm and 
sincere. They are due to you for the 
opinion which you entertain of me. 
May I only in some degree deserve it. 

“T was delighted to find your Ais- 
thetic Letters again in the Hore. But 
through my ignorance of the termino- 
logy, and indeed of the meaning of the 
critical philosophy, they contain much 
that is dark to me, which can only dis- 
appear by repeated readings ; therefore, 
I would rather at present remain silent 
as to these letters. In the summer, in 
the country, with more leisure and 
fewer interruptions, I shall again take 
up this study. It is no small pleasure 
to me to find in your thoughts on what 
constitutes the wants of mankind so 
much agreement with my own convic- 
tions. Improvement in the circum- 
stances of mankind must originate from 
man. If this is not the case, every 
political erection, however beautiful it 
may be, must soon fall to pieces, and 
serve, it may be, as a still more conve- 
nient refuge for unbridled and wild 
passions. It depends less on the form 
than on the spirit through which this 
form receives life. 
spirit of humanity, then improvement 
will follow, be the outer form what it 
will. It has fallen to your lot, noble 
man, to awaken, to sustain, to spread 
abroad this spirit of humanity, and I 
hope and expect that your latest literary 
undertaking, as well as some of your 
former works, will serve for its advance- 
ment. My interest and my wishes will 
always attend you.” 

To this Schiller answered by a letter 
of April 5, 1795, which contains some 
striking remarks on the difficulties of 
the German language. 


Vill. 
ScHI.uer to the DuKE. 


“Most Serene Hicuness, Most Gra- 
cious Prince anp Master, —In the 
letter of the 19th March, with which 


If this spirit is the 
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Your Highness honoured me, I find 
the encouraging assurance that the first 
parts of my new journal were not dis- 
pleasing to you; that indeed your own 
convictions accord with the principal 
contents of my Aisthetic Letters. I now 
pursue the work with more courage, 
and only ask your most gracious per- 
mission to send you each new number 
of this periodical. Your Highness’s 
remarks with regard to the difficulty of 
style are well founded, and it requires, 
of course, the greatest care on the part 
of the author to unite the necessary 
profoundness and depth of thought 
with an intelligible style. But our 
language is not yet quite capable of 
this revolution, and all that good wri- 
ters can do is to work towards this goal 
of a more perfect form. The language 
of the more refined society, and of con- 
versation, is still too much afraid of the 
sharp, often subtle precision, which is 
so necessary to the philosopher, and the 
language of the scholar is not capable of 
the lightness and life which the man of 
the world is right in desiring. It is a 
misfortune to Germans that their lan- 
guage has not been allowed to become 
the organ of refined society, and it will 
long continue to feel the evil effects of 
this exclusion. 

“Should I, however, but succeed a 
little in helping to spread philosophical 
ideas in the circle of the fashionable 
world, I should consider every effort 
which my undertaking costs me as 
richly repaid. 

“ With deep devotion, I remain, 
“Your Ducal Highness’ most obedient, 

“ F, SCHILLER, 

“Jena, April 5, 1795.” 

On the 9th June of the same year 
Schiller writes again, sending the Duke 
the fifth part of the Hore, and an- 
nouncing the sixth, with eleven new 
Esthetic Letters. 


IX. 
ScHILuer to the DuKE. 


“Most Serene Hicuness, Most 
Gracious Prince anp Master,—How 
greatly do I hope that the Hore, of 
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which I lay the fifth part at Your 
Serene Highness’ fect, may not be 
found unworthy of your further at- 
tention. My zeal in collecting good 
writings wherever they can be found 
does not diminish, but, rich as Ger- 
many is in journals and writers, it is 
poor in good authors, and in the fresh, 
healthy productions of genius, and of 
philosophical minds. I own I never 
realised this want so much as since the 
publication of my journal, in which so 
large and influential a society takes part, 
and where it is, nevertheless, so diffi- 
cult always to find something satisfac- 
tory to lay before the public. It is 
indeed to the honour of the nation that 
it is more difficult to please ; but it is 
to be desired that the cleverness of the 
authors might answer to these high re- 
quirements. 

“TI have employed myself all this 
time, as far as my health allowed, in 
continuing my “Esthetic Letters, and the 
sixth part, now at the press, will con- 
tain eleven new Letters. Could I but 
hope that this entertainment might en- 
liven a few hours to Your Highness 
during your present vist to the country, 
I should find in this a sweet reward. 

“With feelings of the deepest devo- 
tion and gratitude, I remain, 

“ Your Ducal Highness’ most obedient, 


“ F, ScHILLER. 
‘* JENA, June 9, 1795.” 


The sixth part of the Hore is also 
accompanied by a letter from Schiller, 
in which he excuses himself to the 
Duke for the free tone, opposed to con- 
ventional decency, of Goethe’s “ Elegies,” 
printed in it. 


- 
ScHILuer to the DuKE. 


“Most Serene Hicsness, Most 
Gracious Prince anp Master.—It is 
not without embarrassment that I ven- 
ture to lay the sixth part of the 
Hore before Your Serene and Ducal 
Highness, 

“The “ Elegies ” which it contains are 
perhaps written in too free a tone, and 
perhaps the subject which they treat 


should have excluded them from the 
Hore. But I was carried away by the 
great poetical beauty of their style, and 
then I confess that I believe they 
offend only conventional and not true 
and natural decency. I shall, in a 
future number of the journal, take the 
liberty of stating in detail my creed as 
to what is allowable or not allowable 
to the poet with regard to propriety. 
May the continuation of my letters on 
esthetic education, of which this part 
contains a large instalment, be read by 
Your Serene Highness not without in- 
terest. In it I approach ever nearer to 
my goal, and hope that I have unfolded 
many things which were left doubtful 
in my former letters. 

“In the deepest devotion and reve- 
rence, I remain, 
“Your Ducal Highness’ most obedient, 

** F, ScHILLER. 
“ Jena, July 5, 1795.” 


For the ninth part of the Hore we 
have again an accompanying letter in 
Schiller’s hand. His hopes as to the 
successful effects of his periodical are 
again in the ascendant, and the high 
aim which he placed before himself 
and his coadjutors, the union of deep 
thought, with clearness and elegance of 
diction, appears to him as not unattain- 
able. His self-reliance is firmer. He 
will win the approbation of the best 
people, let the common herd say what 
it will. 


XI. 
ScuHILuer to the DuKE. 


“Most Serene Hicaness, Mosr 
Gracious Prince,—Though the num- 
bers of the Hore which have hitherto 
appeared have often, from their specu- 
lative contents, been very tiresome and 
unproductive, this ninth part, which I 
humbly venture to send to Your Ducal 
Highness, is perhaps more entertaining. 
Various philosophical ideas are veiled 
in it under a free poetical covering, and 
may perhaps in this form commend 
themselves to lovers of the beautiful. 

“ After a long separation from the 
poetic muse, I have again ventured to 
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make some attempts in this realm, and 
may I have succeeded in reconciling the 
taste of Your Highness, and of the 
whole cultivated world, to my former 
metaphysical lucubrations. By every 
means, in every form, I strive always and 
ever after the same end—Truth. Should 
I not succeed in finding her in every- 
thing, or in procuring admission for 
her when found, I can at least hope 
from a heart like yours for recognition 
of my good intentions and honest zeal. 

“With feelings of deepest devotion, 
I remain, 
“Your Ducal Highness’ most obedient, 

“ Friprich SCHILLER. 
** Jena, Oct. 5, 1795.” 


The last number of the first annual 
issue of the Hore was sent to the Duke 
on the 9th January, 1796, and in the 
annexed letter Schiller expresses his 
dissatisfaction with the execution of 
this undertaking, which he had begun 
with such enthusiasm. The thought 
consoles him that he had attempted 
something good and great; but he does 
not appear to have made it quite clear 
to himself that those who seek for the 
good and the great must not reckon 
on the applause of the small and the 
bad. 


XII. 
Scurtuer to the Duke. 


“Most Serene Hicuness, Most 
Gracious Prixce,—The monthly num- 
ber which I here humbly send to Your 
Ducal Highness completes the first year 
of my periodical, and in looking over 
the finished course, I feel vividly how 
far what has really been attained falls 
short of the rightful expectations of 
good judges. 

“T am afraid, Most Gracious Prince, 
that you have found many of our phi- 
losophical inquiries far too abstract and 
scientific, and many of our lighter con- 
versations not interesting enough ; but 
it is not to be attributed to my want of 
zeal and good will that your expecta- 
tions of both were not more gratified. 
The demands of the learned, and the 
wishes of readers of refined taste, are 


too often opposed to each other; the 
former require depth and solidity, 
which easily beget obscurity and dry- 
ness; the latter demand a light and 
elegant style, which may easily lead 
to superficiality. The great difficulty of 
steering safely between the two rocks 
must in some measure be the cause 
for the defects in our work. 

“T confess to you, my gracious 
Prince, that in this periodical I set 
before myself this aim—with all my 
might to fight against shallowness of 
thought and that insipid, lax taste in 
poetry and art, which have gained 
ground in our days, and to drive away 
the reigning spirit of frivolity by more 
manly principles. My undertaking may 
fail, but I can never regret having 
attempted it. 

“Could I but flatter myself, most 
noble Prince, that the continuation of 
this journal is rot indifferent to you, I 
should begin the new publication with 
all the more courage and confidence. 

“ With deepest devotion, I remain 
“Your Ducal Highness’ most obedient, 

“ Fr. ScHILLER. 

“Jena, Jan. 9, 1796.” 


As yet only one other letter from 
Schiller has been found. It is dated 


- February 5, 1796, and shows that the 


Prince in this year still sent Schiller 
the annuity, at first promised for three 
years only. 


XIII. 
ScHiLier to the Duke. 


“Most Serene HicHness, Most 
Gracious Prince,—The repeated proof 
of your Highness’ gracious sentiments 
towards me which I received a few days 
ago, through Privy Councillor Kirstein, 
from Copenhagen, renews in me the 
feeling of deep and great obligation, 
and recalls vividly to my mind all that 
I owe to your generosity, As there can 
be no greater reward to a heart like 
yours than the conviction of having 
effected real good, and of having truly 
attained a noble end, I may venture, 
without danger of indiscretion, to 
assure your Serene Highness that your 
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benevolent intentions towards me have 
not missed their aim. The independ- 
ence and leisure which I owe till now 
to your generosity have made it possible 
for me, notwithstanding my extremely 
shattered health, to devote my powers 
steadfastly to one important design, and 
to effect as much for my own cultivation 
as the limits of my strength allowed. 
Without your generous support, I must 
either have given up this design or sunk 
under it. 

“The progress that I have made in 
the last four years towards the goal 
which I have before my soul, is more 
rapid and important than all I had 
hitherto been able to make, and whom 
must I thank for this happiness but 
you, most excellent Prince, and your 
noble friends. I write this with a 
grateful heart, and the deep feeling of 
all I owe you will ever live in my soul. 
“With boundless devotion and reve- 

rence, I remain 
“Your Ducal Highness’ most obedient, 
“Fr. SCHILLER. 
“Jena, Feb. 5, 1796.” 


Notwithstanding repeated searches in 
different places, till now no further 
letters have been found in the archives 
of the Ducal family. I have to thank 
Professor Goedecke for the information 
that Schiller, according to his printed 
diary, sent the following letters to the 
Duke of Schleswig-Holstein-Augusten- 
burg :—1795, August 3, November 6, 
December 11; 1796, March 11, April 
22, May 27, July 4, October 21, Novem- 
ber 25; 1797, January 16. The three 
letters of the Duke mentioned before, 
of January 7, 1792; April 4, 1794; 
and March 10, 1795, are in a private 
collection, as well as several other letters 
from Baggesen and Count Schimmel- 
mann to Schiller, and it is to be hoped 
they may soon be given to Schiller’s 
admirers. 

Schiller died on the 9th May, 1805 ; 
and the Duke nine years later, June 14, 
1814. His name stands high in the 
history of Denmark, and will always 
occupy an honourable position in the 
glorious annals of his own house. He 


it was who, when chosen as the succes- 
sor of Charles XIII., declined the regal 
crown of Sweden. Little did the noble 
prince imagine, when, following the 
dictates of his heart, he gave an 
annuity to the impoverished Professor 
Schiller in Jena, that he was thus en- 
graving his own name on the tablets of 
the world’s history ; or, what is of far 
more importance, that his simple gene- 
rous act would, like a _ refreshing 
breeze, quicken the latest posterity to 
like deeds, that it would continue to 
produce fair fruit, and, like a grain of 
corn, spring up to a rich harvest. 

So powerful is the influence of an 
individual, if he will use it, if he will 
follow the first impulse of his heart, if 
he has faith in himself and his fellow 
men. In my Essay on Schiller, written 
in 1859 (Chips, vol. iii., p. 76), it was 
my principal object to prove clearly 
how Schiller’s development as a man 
and poet was principally determined by 
the influence of the great minds with 
whom it was his good fortune to come 
in contact. Attempts have been made 
to deny this, and what can one not deny ? 
But Schiller himself felt it, and clearly 
acknowledged it once, in a letter of 
November 23, 1800, to Countess 
Schimmelmann, the wife of the Danish 
minister. “ Whatever of good may be 
in me,” he writes, “ was planted in me 
by a few excellent men: my happy fate 
brought me in contact with them at the 
most decisive periods of my life; my 
—— therefore, are the history of my 

i” 

The unexpected and generous inter- 
vention of the Duke of Schleswig- 
Holstein-Augustenburg marks certainly 
one of the decisive moments in the de- 
velopment of Schiller’s genius, and it 
is impossible to deny that without this 
intervention the career of the poet 
would have been totally different. It 
is true that a poet is born, but he is 
also made ; he is made by his country- 
men who understand and love him. 
Where love and sympathy are wanting 
in a people, there poetry flourishes as 
little as the rose will yield its fra- 
grance without sunshine. In this sense 
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each great poetical work is a national 
poem. It is quite true that a nation 
makes no national songs, but it makes 
the poet, who sings to it out of the 
abundance of his heart and soul. A 
national song arises only from a combi- 
nation of creative thought and receptive 
understanding ; so does a national litera. 
ture. The poet is himself the child of 
his age, and must understand his age 
and his people; he must have sympa- 
thy with the Past and the Present, and 
a prophetic insight into the Future. He 
must advance firmly, without looking 
behind him, but his people must be 
able and willing to follow, or he will 
vanish like a shadow, as many a true 
poet has already vanished. 

It was one of the noblest character- 
istics of the golden age of Weimar that 
men still professed the art of discover- 
ing the beautiful, of overcoming the 
unlovely. They knew how to enjoy. 
They loved and praised the beautiful, 
and because they knew how difficult art 
is, they did not shake their head at 
every false note, as men do now, just to 
prove how true their ear is. How rare 
the gift of admiring, how difficult the 
art of praise is, those men do not 
appear to imagine by whose fault the 
name of critic has become almost 
synonymous with that of censurer. 
When Baggesen and the Duke of 
Schleswig - Holstein-Augustenburg and 
Count Schimmelmann admired the high 
flight of Schiller’s genius, and wished 
to give energetic expression to their 
admiration, there were doubtless witty 
ladies-in-waiting and literary secretaries 
of legation in Copenhagen who said, 
“But think, Your Highness, what you 
are doing. Schiller is certainly very 
popular in certain classes of society in 
Germany. But it is in reality only wild 
students and eccentric maids of honour 
who rave about him ; competent judges 
corsider his works a failure. He is no 
classical writer, like Gellert or Klop- 
stock; and then, Your Highness, his 
political and religious opinions! He 
is said to be a democrat, an atheist. 
Would it not be better to wait, and get 
more accurate information about the 


author of the Robbers?” This is the 
mildew, which blasts all fresh emotions ; 
whilst honest admiration and sympathy, 
like spring showers and sunshine, bring 
out the hidden buds of genius at all 
points into blossom and fruit. There 
is no doubt that the Duke of Holstein- 
Augustenburg wight have deceived him- 
self. Schiller’s spirit might have suc- 
cumbed to his bodily sufferings, with- 
out having produced a Wallenstein, a 
William Tell. But what then? Better 
be deceived a hundred times in admira- 
tion and love, than lose the power of 
admiring and loving. It is this power 
in which we are wanting. We are not 
wanting in objects of admiration, but in 
the talent of admiring. We have great 
poets, great artists, great savants, great 
statesmen, great princes, but we no 
longer have a great and generous people. 

Schiller and Goethe appear to us now 
as surrounded by a classic halo. We 
think it is perfectly natural that such 
literary heroes should have attracted 
attention and admiration. But let us 
only read the journals of that time, 
and we can easily see that even 
Schiller and Goethe had to be dis- 
covered. Frederick the Great spoke of 
Goetz von Berlichingen as “ces plati- 
tudes dégoiitantes.” Goethe put Schiller’s 
Robbers and Fiesco in the same class with 
Heinse’s Ardinghello. And even later, 
when Goethe and Schiller had formed 
their literary duumvirate, and tried to 
exercise a critical dictatorship through 
the J/ore, the educated mob attacked 
them mercilessly in the German news- 
papers. It is known that Cotta, the 
publisher of the Hore, ordered favour- 
able notices of the new periodical in the 
then influential Jena literary newspaper. 
It appears to us impossible that a man 
like Schiller could condescend to such 
a pitiful action. But so it was, and 
naturally an undertaking supported by 
such means came to a miserable end, in 
spite of Schiller, in spite of Goethe. 
Schiller complains of the pert, incisive, 
cutting, and prejudicial style of the 
criticism directed against him, chiefly by 
the party of Schlegel. He raves like 
modern poets about general emptiness, 
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party feeling for the extreme of medio- 
crity, eye-service, cringing, emptiness, 
lameness, &c., and naturally receives the 
same coin inreturn. I mention all this 
only to show that when what is truly 
great has once been discovered, every- 
one can admire it ; but that two powers 
are necessary to everything really great, 
one creative, the other receptive. The 
world is still rich ; the precious stones 
are there, but of what good are they, 
when the fowls only look for grains of 
corn? Is the sea beautiful to the 
herring-fisher? Is the desert grand to 
the camel-driver? Are the mountains 
imposing to the foot messenger? What 
we are wanting in is sympathy, com- 
passion, power of rejoicing and suffering 
with others. We shall perhaps never 
learn to be enthusiastic again like the 
noble Duke of Holstein, like Count 
Schimmelmann, Baggesen, and his 
friends. But what the present gene- 
ration can and ought to learn, the young 
.as well as the old; is spirit and persever- 
ance to discover the beautiful, pleasure 


and joy in making it known, and resign- 
ing ourselves with grateful hearts to its 
enjoyment ; in a word—love, in the old, 
true, eternal meaning of the word. 
Only sweep away the dust of self-con- 
ceit, the cobwebs of selfishness, the 
mud of envy, and the old German type 
of humanity will soon reappear, as it 
was when it could still “embrace mil- 
lions.” The old love of mankind, the 
true fountain of all humanity, is still 
there ; it can never be quite choked up 
in the German people. He who can 
descend into this fountain of youth, 
who can again recover himself, who can 
again be that which he was by nature, 
loves the beautiful wherever he finds it ; 
he says with Schiller, “ For all that, life 
is beautiful;” he understands enjoy- 
ment and enthusiasm, if not by the 
“thundering ocean,” yet in the few 
quiet hours which he can win for him- 
self in the noisy, deafening hurry of the 
times in which we live. 


F. Max Mouser. 
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